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OUR IMPERATIVE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE NEEDS 
AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT THEM* 


I was born in 1889, the same year as the Pan American Confer- 
ences and therefore the Pan American Union. I am only two years 
beyond the half-century mark, yet my lifetime has probably embraced 
more rapid and more fundamental changes in human living, both for 
individuals and for nations, than any other like period in history. The 
extent and diversity of these changes can be readily visualized merely 
by mentioning a few terms: electric light, the telephone, the gasoline 
engine, modern electrical appliances, refrigeration, the automobile, 
modern roads, the airplane, the radio, modern industrial methods, 
large-scale production, international relations, foreign trade. Others 
will occur to you. In the meantime the world has steadily contracted. 
Nations have become interdependent. We live in a world in which— 
to use one of my favorite phrases—“it is hard to determine just where 
domestic problems end, and international problems begin.” 

Although practically all of this has taken place in my lifetime, I 
have had, practically speaking, nothing whatever to do with its ac- 
complishment. I do not like or approve of all aspects of what has 
happened. Lots of other people are in the same boat. But these 
changes are here, whether I like them or not. So I accept them as 
something I cannot help, and sincerely try to adjust myself to them. 
To fail to recognize that these changes have taken place, as some 
people unfortunately do in matters affecting world economic and 
political relations, is just plain “dumb.” To refuse to face them and 
try to deal with them, or—worse still—to run away from them, is 
just plain childish. It may even be described by a much more un- 
pleasant word. 

In this smaller and more intimately interrelated world we have to 
deal with other peoples. We have to live with them, learn to under- 
stand them, get along with them, do business with them, compete 


* Address before the Education Session of the Twenty-eighth National For- 
eign Trade Convention, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 7, 1941. 
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with them, win their friendship. We may even have to go to war with 
them. (God forgive us, and all humanity, for this!) To deal with 
other peoples in any of these ways, language—whether spoken, writ- 
ten, or printed—is a primary, essential, indispensable tool. To refuse 
to face this fundamental fact, to fall back on “Let ’em learn English,” 
or other evasions, is also plain “dumb”—or worse. 

Many people in other nations actually have learned English— 
probably more of them than have learned any of the foreign languages 
among us. This may be a sign that they are basically wiser, more 
realistic, than we are. But we cannot expect—nor compel, as some 
of the “dumbest” among us suppose—all the other peoples of the 
world to learn English. We must take a leaf out of the book of other 
nations. We need, urgently, vitally, the friendship of the rest of this 
hemisphere, as well as that of the other regions of the world. We 
cannot win that friendship, or deepen it, or even hold it, through the 
medium of our own language alone. As one of my friends has said, 
you can use the sign language to barter beads with savages, but the 
present-day world is not organized on a sign-language, bead-bartering 
basis. To “get ahead” in it we need many other things, among them 
facility in other languages. To try to make our people realize this, to 
wake them up to the necessity for doing something about it, to point 
out ways in which that something can be done, is a task that chal- 
lenges those of us who have long recognized the importance of this 
matter. It is a task, too, that appeals to those manifold inner springs 
of feeling about which it is our tendency to say little, but which may 
be summed up in the timeless phrase “love of country.” 


AMERIcA’s ATTITUDE TO FOREIGN LANGUAGES CONTRASTED 
WITH EvuUROPE’S 


First, a word as to the background. At the risk of making you 
think that my favorite word is “dumb,” I can only characterize as 
“dumb” practically our entire recent record as a nation with respect 
to foreign languages. Here’s an instance. In the last war German 
was eliminated from many American schools as a “patriotic” gesture 
—at the very moment when we needed more German, not less, to 
fight the Germans with their own language. We are in the process 
of doing the same thing again. Did the Germans make that kind of 
“dumb” mistake? Not they! nor the French either! During the 
World War there was an increase in the study of French and English 
in Germany, and an increase in the study of German in France. At 
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the outbreak of the present war instruction in English and French 
markedly increased in Germany. A recent news report indicates that 
the Germans are increasing facilities for studying Russian and Jap- 
anese. When Germany “moves in” on other countries, part of her 
technique is to send flocks of “tourists” ahead who speak the language 
—Norwegian, Dutch, French, Rumanian, Bulgarian, Modern Greek. 
I do not commend the “moving-in” practice, but I do call attention 
to the intelligence behind the linguistic preparations. Russia, the 
country which tried out on a large scale and then abandoned as a 
failure most of the so-called “New Education” ideas now so much 
in vogue here—such as abolition of fixed curricula, of fixed content 
requirements, of definite content-fields, of single-subject courses and 
textbooks, and the like—recently was reported to have established 
“linguistic institutes” in population centers throughout Russia in 
order to improve the teaching of foreign languages, restored there 
when the “New Education” experiment was abandoned. 

Everywhere in Europe foreign-language study is taken seriously. 
It is true that they have certain advantages. A trip of a few hours, 
or at most overnight, would put a native of almost any European 
country in a foreign environment, where he could practice the lan- 
guage he was studying. The Dutch and Belgians and Swiss are in 
large measure bilingual or even trilingual. Even the English, who 
share with us a congenital “dumbness” (my, how I love that word!) 
about foreign languages, could cross the Channel and the next day 
be in a foreign environment. These geographical advantages are al- 
most nonexistent here, though we do have French-speaking Canada, 
our own Southwest, and Cuba and Mexico as partial, though not so 
convenient, substitutes. 


Latin AMERICA AHEAD OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
IN LANGUAGES 


But aside from these advantages—and partly, of course, because 
of them—Europeans in general take learning additional languages 
as a matter of course, encourage their children to learn them, start 
them while young, work at them, respect those who master them, 
provide adequate programs for learning them in their schools—ade- 
quate in time, in the quality of instruction, in the preparation of 
teachers. Even the Latin Americans, who have nearly the same prob- 
lems of geographical distance that we have, do in general a better job 
on foreign languages than we do. Why? Not only because of the 
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natural asset known as the “Latin head for languages,” but because 
they allow time enough, and provide the necessary facilities, to do a de- 
cent job. They start their children young on English or French. They 
send their teachers to France or England, or even here, to study and 
perfect their pronunciation. In the last few years I have met in Wash- 
ington at least a dozen Chilean and Argentine teachers of English, 
who had come here for a cherished year or more of study and prac- 
tice in English. A Brazilian supervisor of English teaching spent a 
whole year here a few years ago. And these were secondary-school 
teachers, not university professors or graduate school fellows. In 
other words, they try to do a decent job on foreign languages—a job 
that in point of the time allotted to foreign-language study, the prep- 
aration of teachers, the seriousness of purpose, and the support of 
the efforts of foreign-language teachers by those in control of educa- 
tional policy and educational planning, leaves us far behind. When 
we compare our record as a nation in foreign-language education 
with Europe, or make what is perhaps a fairer comparison, with Latin 
America, we have reason to be ashamed—ashamed of our lack of edu- 
cational vision, our narrowness, our secret prejudices, our feeling of 
race superiority, our “dumbness.” For to fail to act in accordance 
with our own national interests is the height, or depth, of “dumbness.” 


A Common HEMISPHERIC DESTINY 


Well, you see I have come around again to discussing Latin 
America, as nearly everyone does nowadays. For Latin America 
has been “discovered” again. And what is our record with respect 
to Latin America? Has it always been far-seeing, intelligent, con- 
ducive to our own best interests? You, who know, can answer that. 

Latin America’s importance to us, the value of its friendship, the 
inevitable intermingling of New World interests, the inescapable 
common destiny that God and geography have assigned us, have been 
recognized—sometimes dimly, sometimes clearly—throughout our life 
as a nation. We have “seen it coming” for generations, and have even 
done something about it from time to time, such as helping to establish 
the Pan American Union and building the Panama Canal. But in 
general we have not done all that we should, and we have done some 
things that were foolish or wrong. Moreover we have been discour- 
agingly slow. Thirty years or more ago we should have put the “Good 
Neighbor Policy” to work, practically and on a twenty-four-hour 
basis, and we should have been practicing it and working on it—hard, 
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in action, not merely in oratory—on a loyal, “all-out,” “one-hundred- 
per-cent” basis ever since. But as a nation we have hesitated, and 
fumbled, and delayed, almost to the point of “missing the bus,” while 
other nations, which did seem to know what they wanted and what to 
do about it, kept actively at work. 

Too often we have followed the counsels of “those who knew not” 
rather of “those who knew.” We have allowed the “dumb oafs” 
among us to have too much “say,” both literally and figuratively. 
“Dumb” politicians have suggested that we “just go down there and 
take ’em over.” Other “dumb oafs” have minimized the importance 
of the Latin-American countries or shocked their feelings. As one 
of my Latin-American friends puts it, our attitude toward Latin 
America too often seems to be “a combination of a frosty stare and 
a kick in the pants”—until we want something. 


Tue SELF-SUFFICIENCY THEORY 


You are all familiar with the attitudes represented by the kind of 
remarks that follow: “Our country is self-sufficient”; “We don’t 
need foreign trade” ; “Let the other nations stew in their own juice” ; 
“The Monroe Doctrine is our doctrine, not the Latin Americans’ ”’ , 
“They don’t like intervention, eh? So what?” In the field of educa- 
tion we have let similar “dumb oafs” tell us that “Americans don’t 
need foreign languages” ; “If students want to learn foreign languages, 
let them do it outside of the schools, and let their parents pay for it” ; 
“Spanish is an educational goldbrick” ; “Spanish is of no more value 
than Hottentot and Choctaw”; and the like. Some educators even 
call for instruction about languages—so-called “General Language” 
courses—as a substitute in our schools for instruction im languages. 
As a substitute, mind you, not as an auxiliary or introductory sub- 
ject, the function for which “General Language” was originally devel- 
oped. This educational “thinking” is on a par with the idea that we 
can hope to produce the scientists and engineers and technicians and 
mechanics that we need by substituting courses about mathematics— 
something described as “General Mathematical Principles”—for 
courses in mathematics, in honest-to-goodness, organized, sequential, 
logical mathematics itself. 


ATTITUDE OF AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


As the result of this kind of educational “leadership” languages 
have for many years past been progressively “de-emphasized” in our 
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schools. The time assigned to them has been steadily reduced. They 
have been allotted a constantly lessening place in the educational pro- 
gram—and then criticized for not producing better results. The atti- 
tude of some educators may be likened to starving a man to the point 
of exhaustion and then kicking him because he cannot get up and 
take nourishment. With two school years—school years, mind you! 
—or less to teach a language, and with an insistent demand to show 
results, foreign-language teachers generally have concentrated on the 
reading skill. Why? Because that is one skill that can be measurably 
acquired in such a limited time. Then they have been criticized for 
not teaching their pupils to speak like natives! 

We can give our students a mastery of foreign languages, and in 
spite of handicaps we are doing so, more effectively and more gen- 
erally than some people think. We sincerely want not only to teach 
them to read, but also to speak, comprehend, and write the languages 
—not only Spanish and Portuguese but all the world languages. To 
do this, and do it right, we need a real program of foreign-language 
instruction, geared to the objectives sought—the kind of program 
they have in Europe, with which the results of our limited program 
here are often unfairly compared. To get results with our pupils, we 
need to “catch ’em young” and “keep ’em at it.” We need to set up 
at least a six-year program instead of the two years or less now 
grudgingly allotted in most schools to foreign-language study. We 
need to make pupils stick to one language until they really know some- 
thing about it. We need better teachers—teachers who are better 
prepared, better treated, better paid, teachers who are encouraged 
(and can afford) to travel, study, and live among the people of the 
countries whose languages they teach, who know the people, speak 
their language, and are full of “pep” and enthusiasm about the job 
they are doing. 


UnitTep States NEEps LINGUISTS 


Such a program will give the United States the thousands, the 
hundreds of thousands, of young people adequately and practically 
equipped with foreign languages that America needs if we are to 
maintain ourselves as a nation in the modern world. But we cannot 
get it under narrow-minded, “two-by-four” educational leadership. 
We need superintendents of schools, high-school principals, and pro- 
fessors of education of broad outlook, men who are living in this 
world, the present-day, realistic world, not in the world of the nine- 
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teenth century or in a world of fantasy, a little “dream world” of their 
own. We need alert, intelligent, broad-minded, world-conscious, 
present-day conscious, realistic, practical educational leadership. 
Someone must “wake up” our educators to the problems we face as 
a nation. Someone must help them to overcome their inferiority 
complexes about foreign languages, mathematics, and other “hard” 
subjects. Life itself is hard, isn’t it? Why not prepare our children a 
little for it? Present-day American education is too often what one 
eminent educator has described as “soft and effeminate.” Studies like 
mathematics and science and foreign languages, which help to put 
seriousness and meaning into a school program, do not readily fall 
in with the theory—widely accepted among school-people—that chil- 
dren must not be called upon to do anything in school unless they 
“feel like it,” unless the subject is easy, “inviting,” or even “cap- 
tivating.””* 

Unless we are doomed to fall behind in the march of world prog- 
ress, we must become—now—a foreign-language-conscious nation. 
We must teach a large fraction of our people, beginning with the 
youngsters, but not neglecting adults, to speak, read, comprehend, and 
write foreign languages. We must as a nation tackle the educational 
problems concerned with international political, economic, and cul- 
tural relations. Our educators must forget old prejudices, abandon 
mistaken theories. 


PROGRAM NEEDED 


To do the job that needs to be done in foreign-language instruc- 
tion, I repeat, we must have a serious program, geared to the objec- 
tives sought. We need an earlier start, a longer period of training, 
concentration on one language by each student until it is relatively 
mastered, better teachers. Most of all we need the good will, co-opera- 
tion, and encouragement of school administrators, and of the great 
general public, whose “hired men” the school administrators are— 
though they do not always seem to realize it. If the school adminis- 
trators cannot or will not see how important it is for them to co-oper- 
ate in meeting this need, the public, their employers, will have to make 
them see it—or get a new set of administrators. 

We are now in the midst of a tremendous revival of interest in 
Latin America, in Latin-American affairs, in Latin-American political 


1 This word is actually used to describe desirable high-school subjects in 
the pamphlet entitled, What the High School Ought to Teach. 
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and military co-operation, in Latin-American commercial and cul- 
tural relations. This popular interest is most clearly manifested in 
the spontaneous rush of all sorts of people to learn Spanish, and to a 
much lesser extent—too markedly lesser, in my opinion—Portuguese. 
Spanish classes have sprung up everywhere. Businessmen in the New 
York financial district rub elbows with their employees in special 
classes in Spanish held after office hours. Government officials and 
their staffs in Washington gather at the luncheon table, or after the 
day’s work is over, to study Spanish or Portuguese. General Arnold 
orders all Army Air Corps officers to study Spanish, and through the 
co-operation of the WPA and of a National Advisory Committee, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, classes in Spanish are estab- 
lished at Air Corps stations throughout the country. Women’s clubs 
organize classes among their members, thereby sacrificing not “butter 
for guns” but “bridge for Spanish.” Spanish enrollments have greatly 
increased in our colleges and universities—nearly fifty per cent in 
my own—and increased to some extent in high schools as well. 

Everyone is talking about Latin America, about travel in Latin 
America, about Latin-American music and art. Clothes and furnish- 
ings and amusements have a Latin-American touch. We are welcom- 
ing many Latin-American visitors, while North American “good-will 
ambassadors” to Latin America are almost as common as tourists or 
businessmen who pay their own traveling expenses. Exchanges of 
professors and students are proposed and to a certain degree carried 
out. Groups of Latin-American students come here to study. The 
World Education Fellowship and the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation hold a meeting at Ann Arbor at which speeches are actually 
delivered in Spanish and at which seminars and study groups are 
taught by people who really know something about Latin America 
and Latin Americans, or about Spanish and Portuguese. 

But if we look into it a little more closely the picture is not quite 
so rosy as the speeches at luncheons and banquets would make us 
think. The interest in Spanish, for instance, is in proportion too 
largely an outside-school interest. It is mostly adult-education groups, 
businessmen’s groups, women’s-club groups, national-defense groups, 
that are so enthusiastically studying Spanish and Portuguese. Our 
universities and colleges are next in amount and keenness of interest, 
our public schools last. This situation can partly be explained by 
inertia, by a natural “lag” in responding to the needs of the times. 
Largely, however, it is because we lack an adequate program of for- 
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eign-language instruction in our schools, because too many of our 
educators don’t believe in foreign languages, don’t think Americans 
need foreign languages, don’t like foreign languages, simply won’t 
have foreign languages in “their” schools—if they can help it. 

In making this statement I speak soberly, from knowledge and 
experience. In spite of the fine leadership exhibited by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, who has 
been direct and outspoken in urging the study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese ; in spite of the support of the Division of Cultural Relations of 
the State Department, the Pan American Union, and other agencies ; 
in spite of the unequivocal urging of Spanish and Portuguese study 
by Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, by the Co-ordinator of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations (Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller), and by 
many other national leaders, we still have some educators who are 


doing nothing and will do nothing in this direction—unless they are 
forced to. 


UNDERRATING UTILITARIAN AND CULTURAL VALUE OF SPANISH 


To understand this situation, one need only check up on the atti- 
tude toward foreign-language study that has been prevalent among 
many of our educators for the past generation at least. They have 
consistently opposed foreign languages, criticized them, questioned 
their cultural and practical values, “damned them with faint praise.” 

Spanish in particular has long suffered from so-called “authori- 
tative” opinions regarding its practical and cultural values delivered 
by educators who conspicuously illustrate Goethe’s saying that “Noth- 
ing is more dangerous than active ignorance.” 

For instance, in 1918 Professor Franklin Bobbitt of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago, gathered “statistics” on the 
basis of which he established the relative cultural values of various 
foreign literatures and assigned Spanish literature a low place—the 
“statistics” being the relative number of translations from the respec- 
tive literatures then available in “Everyman’s Library.” (This doubt- 
less is an example of what is known among educationists as the “sci- 
entific approach to educational problems.” What would have hap- 
pened to these “statistics” if they were collected in earlier—or later— 
years, or if “Everyman’s Library” had happened to have had a dif- 
ferent editor or publisher, is something to think about while listening 
to “scientific” statements by educators). 

Again, in 1924 Professor Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, in an article in School and Society (December 
27, 1924) conclusively proved (to his own satisfaction) that Spanish 
had dubious values in the curriculum, whether considered on the 
grounds (1) that “Spanish is a practical language” ; (2) that “Spanish 
is valuable in promoting trade with Latin America”; or (3) that 
“Spanish reveals a worthy culture.” 

Yet both these men—probably rightly—have enjoyed considerable 
prestige among their confréres and their obiter dicta on Spanish have 
doubtless been accepted and some current educational policies based 
upon their “authority.” 

Then came the “Good Neighbor Policy,” Hitler, and “Hemisphere 
Defense.” Faced with a tremendous popular interest in Latin Amer- 
ica, and with a definitely established national policy of rapprochement 
with Latin-American countries, educational leaders have had to take 
cognizance of the situation. Some of them, like Dr. Studebaker, went 
“all-out” for everything that could contribute in any way to Inter- 
American co-operation—the study of Latin-American history, art, 
music, folklore, international relations, economics, and the languages, 
Spanish and Portuguese. So far, so good. Other educators, however, 
have tried to “hedge’’—to cultivate the Latin-American field, while 
at the same time ignoring or minimizing the language obstacles. 
Their motto seems to be “Learn all about the Latin Americans, but 
learn about them exclusively in English.” 

Of course, the records of these men were bad with respect to for- 
eign languages, and—humanly enough, perhaps—they tried to protect 
themselves by saying nothing about language needs. It was as if they 
thought that if they just kept quiet about the omnipresent language 
barriers to any real understanding between peoples as different in 
racial, religious, cultural, historical, and economic backgrounds as 
Anglo-Saxon Americans and Latin Americans, those language bar- 
riers would disappear—and with them the “headaches” they caused 
said educators! Some fine day they would open their eyes, they must 
have thought, and lo! Spanish-speaking or Portuguese-speaking 
Americans and English-speaking Americans would understand each 
other perfectly without all the time, effort, and bother involved in 
learning each others’ languages! But unfortunately this was just a 
“pipe dream.” The language barriers are still there, and it will take 
a great deal of thought, and planning, and work to get rid of them. 
One thing is sure. They cannot be removed by educators’ wishful 
thinking, or by making speeches at educational meetings on “Democ- 
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racy in the Americas,” or by ignoring or minimizing the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages. The language problem has to be faced. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE Stupy A Patriotic Duty 


In the present juncture, and probably for centuries to come, the 
encouragement of foreign-language study, especially the study of 
Spanish and Portuguese, is a patriotic duty of the first importance. 
It is difficult to understand how educational gentlemen can speak in 
glowing terms of the desirability of “Inter-American Co-operation” 
or “Hemisphere Defense” in one breath, and in the next “damn with 
faint praise” the study of Spanish and Portuguese, or qualify its im- 
portance with “weasel words,” or even ignore language barriers alto- 
gether. Do they think that they are fooling anyone as to what their 
real attitude is toward the language problem as it affects our national 
efforts to win the friendship and co-operation of the Latin Americans? 

Perhaps you would like a few illustrations of what I have been 
describing. 

At the Conference on Inter-American Relations in the Field of 
Education held in Washington two years ago, a distinguished teachers’ 
college president, after attacking the interest in Spanish manifested by 
students in his state (Colorado) on the ground that their motives were 
“practical rather than cultural”—imagine !—suggested that the way 
to develop Inter-American understanding was by translating Spanish- 
American folklore, fairy tales, and the like, and using this material in 
our elementary grades. When the group in which he participated 
overwhelmingly passed a resolution urging more study of Spanish and 
Portuguese this gentleman was one of two or three who voted against 
the resolution. In other words, his solution of the problem of how to 
develop Inter-American understanding is “Bedtime stories, but no 
Spanish or Portuguese!” 

Here’s another instance. In 1940 the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association published a sixteen- 
page pamphlet entitled For These Americas: Education for Inter- 
American Friendship. Of the fifteen pages of text, approximately half 
of one page was devoted to Spanish. Portuguese (or French) is not 
even mentioned. Even the paragraph on Spanish drags in by the heels 
a half-baked, captious criticism of the teaching of Spanish that betrays 
the writer as wholly unfamiliar with our foreign-language teaching 
methods. 


I could multiply such instances. The same half-hearted, even de- 
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preciative, attitude toward the language-study aspects of “education 
for Inter-American friendship” can also be discerned in current edu- 
cational meetings. (The recent meeting of the Progressive Education 
Association at the University of Michigan is an encouraging and 
refreshing exception. ) 

For instance, at the meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators, affiliated with the National Education Association, 
in Atlantic City last February I attended a section meeting devoted 
to the cultivation of Inter-American relations. Three “papers” were 
read—one by the dean of a school of education and the others by two 
school superintendents. All three authors began by frankly admitting 
that they made no claims to any special knowledge or competence in 
the subjects assigned them and said they had “prepared” their papers 
on the basis of such information as was available to them. One super- 
intendent, with commendable frankness, admitted that his paper was 
the work of three “ghost writers,” subordinates in his school system, 
and said that any inconsistencies between the various parts of his 
paper could be attributed to this fact! The other superintendent made 
a glaring error in historical fact. All three papers had something in 
common with papers prepared for a certain type of women’s club, in 
that their main value was that they did the writers a lot of good by 
forcing them to read a book—or at least an article in a magazine or 
an encyclopedia. Not one could by any stretch of the imagination be 
called a contribution to the announced subject. 

Unfortunately I was unable to attend a similar section meeting 
held in connection with the National Education Association conven- 
tion in Boston last June. I am informed, however, that its program 
also was largely made up of “papers” of the same caliber. This is sad, 
if true; for the gentleman who presided at that particular meeting on 
Inter-American relations and whose talents were wasted in his post 
as chairman—a job any experienced educational “stuffed shirt” ought 
to be able to fill acceptably—was Richard Pattee of the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the United States Department of State, whose 
speeches and articles on Inter-American cultural relations are authori- 
tative, informative, not to say full of inspiration, and whose knowledge 
of the subject is not of the encyclopedia or magazine-article variety 
but has been gained through years of living, studying, and working 
among our Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking neighbors. 
Why, he even reads, writes, and speaks their languages! Yet his 
special talents were not utilized, and his masterly speech at another 
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group meeting (that sponsored by the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers) was not even announced in the official program 
of the convention ! 

It is hard to escape the conviction that some of our educators, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, do not want to hear about Inter-American 
matters from those who really know something about them, or about 
the Spanish and Portuguese languages. They seem to prefer to lecture 
to each other, as it were, on a “blind-leading-the-blind” basis. They 
seem to want to develop their own synthetic “experts” on Latin 
America, and listen to “Ersatz” speeches on the subject from them, 
or from other educational Rip Van Winkles who have likewise just 
waked up to the importance of Latin America and everything that 
concerns it. But, my educational lads, that “ole debbil” Spanish is 
still there! What are you going to do about it? “Conjure” it away? 


TASK FOR SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Seriously speaking, it is not difficult to apply the acid test of sin- 
cerity to an educator who orates about “better cultural relations with 
Latin America.” Ask the next professor of education or superin- 
tendent of schools who makes a speech about improving cultural rela- 
tions with Latin America (and who among them isn’t making such 
speeches these days?) what his attitude is about expanding the op- 
portunities for studying Spanish and Portuguese in American schools, 
especially those under his charge. Ask him what he personally is 
doing about removing the foremost barrier to better relations between 
the Americas—ignorance of each others’ languages. Ask the superin- 
tendent of schools, especially, if it is possible for a pupil to begin 
Spanish in his system’s junior high schools and carry on its study for 
four, five, or six years if desired, or whether the study of Spanish is 
restricted to the meager two years usually grudgingly allotted, or 
even not taught at all in some of his schools. Ask him, further, 
whether his Spanish teachers are specialists in Spanish, or whether 
they are primarily teachers of other subjects “taking a flyer” in 
Spanish. Ask him whether he is doing anything at all about Portu- 
guese. In short, “call” him, and, in the popular parlance, “make him 
put up or shut up.” 

Another way in which certain educators betray their real feelings 
about the language program is by the use of a characteristic phrase. 
It runs like this: “Merely to teach Spanish or Portuguese .. . .” 
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and usually ends with a statement implying that the languages are 
being over-emphasized at the expense of other fields of study that 
contribute to understanding of Inter-American problems, or that advo- 
cates of Spanish and Portuguese think that the study of the languages 
is the only way to solve these problems. Nothing of course could be 
farther from the truth. 

Let’s be perfectly clear on this point. Nobody who really knows 
Spanish or Portuguese, or Latin America, would maintain that know- 
ing the languages alone will solve these problems. All of us who are 
interested in the languages realize that we Americans must also have 
vastly increased knowledge of the economic, political, cultural, social, 
and religious backgrounds as well. More than that, we must use that 
knowledge in concrete ways, through concrete action—in business, in 
trade relations, in banking and finance, in political, cultural, social, 
and if necessary military co-operation. 


SPANISH A “Must” ror Army Arr Corps 


What we do maintain is that “merely” not to cultivate the lan- 
guages is the surest way not to make any progress in any of these 
fields, either in knowledge or in action. The Chief of the Army Air 
Corps, General Arnold, recognized this when he ordered all Air Corps 
officers to study Spanish. 

In other words, the languages are not the whole story, but they 
are fundamental, essential, and indispensable in any intelligently con- 
ceived program of Inter-American co-operation. No reasonable per- 
son can question that statement. 

The over-cautious attitude represented by the “merely to teach 
Spanish” remark has no logical foundation. We simply can’t have 
too much study of Spanish and Portuguese in this country. Our 
problem is to get enough—a condition we are far from reaching on 
the present “starvation diet” to which foreign languages are restricted 
in too many American schools. Are we going to provide the nour- 
ishment which they need in the form of a broadly planned, adequate 
program, or are we going to remain at the end of the procession, with 
our lagging educators? 

Again, most of the educators who have been sent to Latin America 
as “good-will ambassadors”—at government expense or other semi- 
public expense—unfortunately cannot express themselves, even halt- 
ingly, in either one of the dominant languages there—Spanish or 
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Portuguese. Not only that, but, with noteworthy exceptions, the 
people who are managing rapprochement efforts—many of them, not 
all, I repeat—not only labor under the same handicap, but are even 
woefully weak in background knowledge of Latin-American life, 
culture, and racial psychology. In the main they are specialists in 
other fields who have “moved in” and “taken over” the Inter-Ameri- 
can program. It would be surprising if such men, conscious of their 
own weaknesses, did not sometimes yield to the human temptation to 
“cover up,” to associate with those who know even less than them- 
selves about the field, rather than with those who know more. There 
is some evidence of this in a certain attitude toward Americans whose 
primary interest is in the Spanish and Portuguese languages—at once 
the first and most fundamental barriers to genuine understanding and 
at the same time the essential keys to any real, deep-rooted knowledge 
of the life, culture, social customs, political and economic theories, 
literature, art, music, and racial and national psychology of the peoples 
who speak Spanish and Portuguese. With some of these policy-mak- 
ers and decision-makers it unfortunately seems to be a greater asset 
for a prospective collaborator to know nothing at all about Spanish 
or Portuguese, or the people who speak those languages, than to 
know a good deal. 


INTERCHANGE OF PROFESSORS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


But our professional educators are not the only groups that need 
to “wake up.” We have been hearing a great deal of late about the 
desirability of interchange of professors with Latin-American insti- 
tutions. I am betraying no deep secret when I say that it has been 
difficult to find among American professors enough suitable candidates 
for these interchanges. Not that there has been any dearth of volun- 
teers, animated either by a serious purpose and high ideals of service 
or by less worthy, “junketing” motives. Nor has there been any ques- 
tion about the scholarship and competence of those considered. Their 
weakness is the common weakness of American scientists, humanists, 
economists, and scholars in general, even of historians and professors 
of literature—namely, that they command no language but English. 
Practically the only professorial group equipped to lecture in Spanish 
or Portuguese are the professors of Spanish or Portuguese and Latin- 
American literature—and it does not seem quite logical to send “good- 
will ambassadors” to Latin America to tell Latin Americans about 
their own literature and culture! 
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SPANISH FOR Export MANAGERS 


The result has been the sending of “good-will ambassadors” of 
other types. It is not surprising, in view of this, to read news dis- 
patches to the effect that Latin Americans are “fed up” with “good- 
will ambassadors” in general and with those who cannot speak Span- 
ish or Portuguese in particular. 

Businessmen, and to some extent scientists and technicians, have 
far less to reproach themselves with in this regard than scholars and 
professors. But even businessmen can make some improvement. I 
recently received a letter from the foreign-trade director of an Ameri- 
can firm who wrote: 


I mentioned quite casually to a well-known export company’s manager 
in New York, who had recently returned from abroad, that, of course, 
Spanish was essential for every export manager who traveled Latin Amer- 
ica. I was not then aware that he did not know Spanish. He took my re- 
marks very much to heart and could not avoid showing his annoyance. He 
said definitely that Spanish is not necessary for an export manager in 
traveling Latin America, as all the people he knew there spoke English; 
and this traveler of Latin America represents one of the biggest houses in 
his line in the United States. I did not pursue the subject, but I could not 
help wondering how much more fertile the Latin-American field would be 
for that company if they had an export manager who spoke and wrote 
Spanish. This poor chap had apparently gone around South America 
living in hotels where only English was spoken, and only contacted at the 
very most, we will say, fifty men, all of whom spoke, in all probability, a 
not-too-fluent English and were just able to make themselves understood. 
Their inner thoughts could not begin to be expressed in English. 

Now in my many travels around Latin America I have not bothered so 
much to know what the opinion of my agent was as to get down among the 
inhabitants and study the psychology of the people; because, after having 
lived several years in various parts of Latin America, I have come to the 
conclusion that you must know the people of each and every republic 
before you can know what the requirements of each republic are, what 
their thoughts are, and, most important of all, how they feel toward the 
United States and you as an American. 

You will find that many travelers throughout Latin America for some 
of our best-known companies are nominated as export managers on ac- 
count of their attainments as detail men and not on account of their selling 
capacity, many of them not having even attempted to sell in the United 
States. The result is that the English and Germans “have it all over us.” 
Before a European company nominates an export manager for Latin 
America they see that he knows the territory, has done some selling, and 
at least knows some Spanish and is studying hard to become proficient. 
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Of course I do not pretend to weigh the validity of this gentle- 
man’s criticisms of foreign-trade practices. I give them as he wrote 
them, for what they are worth. 


Chauncey Depew Snow, of the United States Chamber of Com- 


merce, in one of the Language Leaflets published under my editorship, 
writes : 


“We have a good export manager in our company—knows the line, 
knows the whole technique of carrying on export business, and is a good 
salesman—but I’d feel a lot more enthusiastic over him if he knew Span- 
ish.” The foregoing remark was made to me one summer on board ship 
going to Europe, by one of the senior officers in a big: American company. 
He went on to explain that a considerable part of his company’s business 
was in Latin America, and involved negotiations with men who spoke only 
Spanish. The negotiations had to be carried on often by the export man- 
ager in personal visits to the Latin-American countries. 

Many of our successful American exporters know one or more foreign 
languages. Some of them have no foreign-language knowledge at all. Of 
course practically all of them have assistants with a knowledge of the 
languages that are really important to them. But it is a rare export man 
who would not put a substantial value upon a knowledge of one or more of 
the principal commercial languages. Correspondence, accessibility of trade 
literature, and understanding of official and legal documents are all helped 
if the export man can himself handle the originals rather than remain 
entirely dependent upon translation. 


The situation, however, is not nearly so bad as it was some years 
ago, when Ignatius Phayre, in an article in School and Society, wrote: 


In fact, from Havana down to Buenos Aires, and from Bogota to Val- 
paraiso, you will meet hundreds of thousands of people who speak at least 
a little English, and read and write it as well. But for the most part, 
Americans down here are pretty weak at Spanish, even after long resi- 
dence. I met an important official in Panama who boasted he had been 
there twenty years and—his own language was good enough for him! 

Here enters the question of good manners. That man, and many more 
like him, are making their living in Spanish-speaking countries, and it 
is surely a matter of courtesy to acquire this magnificent vehicle of ex- 
pression. How many times I have seen American men and ladies at 
banquets, receptions, dances, lectures, and so on, looking very forlorn 
amid all the voluble gaiety around them! Many of the native guests spoke 
English, of course; but it cannot be expected from a whole nation, which 
a few foreigners visit as delegates or businessmen. 

One is utterly lost, crippled at every turn, without Spanish in these 
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fascinating lands of clever men, beautiful women, and vast undeveloped 
spaces, which offer marvelous chances to capital and enterprise. 


Unitep States Diptomatic SERVICE FREE OF CRITICISM 


The old criticism of our diplomatic and consular representatives 
in Latin America—that they could not speak the languages of the 
countries to which they were assigned—is fortunately no longer true. 
But it is still true to some extent in all fields—in trade, in the foreign 
service, in cultural relations. We still labor under the delusion that 
we can “get by with English,” or the even sillier delusion that “Span- 
ish is easy” and “I’m going to ‘pick it up’ one of these days when I 
get around to it.” As one of my colleagues likes to remark, “Spanish 
is easy—for Spaniards and Spanish-Americans, not for us!” 


Goop WILL AND TRADE THROUGH USE OF SPANISH 


My Colombian friend, Daniel Samper Ortega, head of the Gim- 
nasio Moderno in Bogota and eminent as a scholar and man of letters, 
speaking at the Norman Wait Harris Foundation Institute, recently 
held in Chicago, was reported in School and Society (August 23, 
1941) as follows: 


Visitors from the United States, whether trying to secure the friend- 
ship and good will or the markets of their South American neighbors, have 
set about it with unseemly haste; Germans, on the other hand, began by 
learning to speak Spanish and Portuguese, so that when they appeared in 
person, they not only could make a better first impression, but, since a 
nation’s soul is in its language, could more readily adapt themselves to 
Latin-American life. Moreover, the Germans, in contrast to Americans, 
who went to Latin America to make money, went with the intention of 
marrying and living there, risking their money in new industries, “giv- 
ing long-term credits to anybody,” investing their profits and advancing 
the countries of Latin America. “Imperialistic at the bottom of their 
hearts,” they were, nevertheless, “courteous and simpdticos to everybody.” 
Americans, failing to make a study of natural and political conditions in 
Latin America, tried to transplant methods “dictated by the big bosses of 
New York and Chicago.” 


Dr. Samper Ortega went on to say: 


Rush, rush, rush. This was your initial mistake in the past and it is 
also your biggest mistake in the present. You forgot Latin America for 
centuries and now you want to win her good will and her markets in a 
Ge. o»% 


Frankly speaking, we smile whenever you send us an artist, a writer, 
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or an absent-minded professor to learn in a week all about our psychology, 
our past, our present, and our future. 

To change the Latin-American mind toward the United States is a very 
complex task, the main obstacle being . . . . your own misconception of 
Latin-American life. 

Fortunately, your government’s policy today coincides with the feelings 
of the American people. The distrust with which we used to regard you 
is gradually disappearing. It is true that we are still eagerly sought after 
by the hunters of concessions; but it is also true that American money and 
American technical skill are being increasingly applied with good results 
to the development of Latin-American resources. 


I cannot conclude without reference to some of the handicaps 
under which foreign-language teachers have to work and some of the 
matters about which questions are frequently raised. One of the chief 
difficulties is lack of general understanding of what we are trying to 
do and criticism of our results on the basis of false or mistaken as- 
sumptions regarding our work. 

Common among educational critics of foreign languages is the 
man who tells us in one breath that he “never liked” Latin, or French, 
or German, or Spanish, or some other language, never really worked 
at it, “had a poor teacher,” and therefore never made any real prog- 
ress in it; and in the next breath says he doesn’t understand why 
anyone should ever study a foreign language, that it’s a “waste of 
time,” and that languages are “poorly taught” and “never did me any 
good.” The person—more frequently a woman, perhaps—who makes 
the same statement about mathematics is a similar instance. (I once 
heard an educator deliver a diatribe on “girls who were ‘ruined’ by 
algebra” !) 

These statements are sometimes revealing. Such psychological 
explanations as “rationalizing,” “defense mechanism,” “inferiority 
complex,” immediately come to mind—unless one is a fellow-sufferer 
from the same psychological unbalance, as some of our educational 
friends doubtless are. Then these explanations no doubt seem to be 
the essence of common sense. 

My experience with music always comes to mind in this connec- 
tion. As a boy, like many of my generation, I took piano lessons. I 
never worked hard at them if I could avoid it, for I begrudged the 
time that lessons and practice took from baseball and other outdoor 
play. The result was inevitable—I never became a decent piano 
player. My brother, on the other hand, with the same teacher, identi- 
cal method, and the same number of lessons—in short with no better 
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opportunities than mine—really practiced and became an excellent 
pianist. The explanation probably lies in two factors—natural apti- 
tude, and application and industry. The only difference between 
critics of foreign languages of the type mentioned above (or similar 
critics of mathematics, or history, or science, or English, or what-not) 
and me is that I have never felt inclined to blame my teacher, or his 
“approach,” or his “method,” or—more criminal still—music itself 
for my own shortcomings. I realize that I lacked aptitude and interest 
and, most of all, willingness to work. That was certainly no fault of 
music. In other words, my individual lack of success in that particu- 
lar activity is not an indictment of music, nor a fair criticism of music 
teaching. 

The parallel with the study of foreign languages ought to be plain. 
I once heard a young man confess—almost boastfully—in a public 
meeting that he had neglected Spanish in college—never studied, cut 
classes, seemed to defy the teacher to teach him Spanish in spite of 
himself. After graduation he got a job in South America, one of the 
conditions of which was that he had to learn Spanish while working 
on his job. In fact, his “boss” told him to “learn Spanish in a year— 
or else.” He got a private teacher, worked at his Spanish morning, 
noon, and night, sought the exclusive company of natives in order to 
practice his Spanish, and of course met the requirement. Naturally 
the environment, his residence in a country where Spanish was spoken 
all around him, was an important factor in this. But the chief factors 
were undoubtedly the definite pressure from his “boss” and his own 
consistent, hard work. Yet this young man adduced his experience as 
a criticism of his college course in Spanish, of his teacher, and of the 
teaching of foreign languages in general. His “alibi” for his earlier 
failure is no better than mine would have been with regard to my 
piano lessons if I had subsequently got a job in a music store, lived 
in a daily atmosphere of music and musicians, was required to become 
a good player to hold my job, and therefore “got down to business” 
and really learned to play the piano—and then criticized my teacher 
for my previous failure. 

No, foreign languages are not to blame if people do poorly at them. 
Let us make sure that industry, interest, aptitude, and plain, ordinary 
intelligence have not been lacking before blaming foreign-language 
teachers or methods. Of course poor teaching is partly to blame in 
many cases of failure. Stodgy teaching can stifle natural interest, and 
even retard for a time natural aptitude. But the remedy for such con- 
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ditions is better teaching and better teachers, not abandonment of or 
reduction in available opportunities to study the subject. 

You get what you pay for in this world—and by “pay for” I am 
not necessarily thinking in terms of money but in terms of time, effort, 
application, concentration, industry—in short, hard work. If you 
really want something, you’ve got to work for it. It is a common 
observation, isn’t it, that people don’t value what they don’t have to 
pay for, or work for? “Easy come, easy go” is enshrined in the pro- 
verbial wisdom of our race. 

The moral is plain as far as the study of foreign languages is 
concerned. We are getting in terms of foreign-language attainments 
exactly what we are willing to pay for in terms of time, effort, appli- 
cation, concentration, industry, and of course money. We have a 
careless, indifferent, half-hearted program, limited in time, and taught 
by teachers many of whom are (through no fault of their own) poorly 
prepared, and discouraged by the fact that they are expected to turn 
out linguistic prima donnas without a decent opportunity to train 
them. 

Finally, it is directed by educational administrators who are usu- 
ally indifferent, dubious, if not actually and frankly hostile. Too many 
of them know no foreign language themselves. Too many of them 
dislike foreigners—a weakness that partly at least grows out of the 
preceding one. Too many of them like to say, “The English language 
is good enough for me!” (So it is for me, too, in dealing exclusively 
with my own countrymen.) Too many of them have a “class angle” 
reaction to foreign languages. They are considered an aristocratic 
frill, appropriate for the rich, an ostentation—something the educator, 
as a poor boy, was deprived of and unconsciously feels “inferior” 
about, or even resents, for just that reason. Of course foreign lan- 
guages aren’t really “aristocratic” but at bottom are genuinely demo- 
cratic. But that’s another speech. 


Tue SUPERIORITY COMPLEX 


If I may digress for just a moment, the next time you meet one 
of our “super-super-Americans,” the “200 per cent” variety, just do 
a little analyzing. He has a contempt for other races, thinks them in- 
ferior. So has the Nazi. He thinks we are destined to “run them,” 
will “have to take them over,” and the like. So does the Nazi. He 
thinks they ought to be “made” to learn English, so that he won't 
have the bother of learning their languages. So—ultimately—does the 
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Nazi, except of course that German—‘our strong, virile German”— 
is to be the world language forced upon other nations. Change the 
geographical locale of a certain incident, and our “super-American” 
would have made a grand Nazi. Some of them aren’t far from it, 
spiritually and psychologically, right now. 

But I was discussing a program in the light of “getting what you 
pay for.” Give us such a program—a serious program, sincerely con- 
ceived and executed, administered by educators who really want to see 
it succeed, taught by teachers who are well prepared, who know their 
job thoroughly, who feel that they and their work are appreciated, not 
sneered at, and slurred, and sabotaged, by “higher-ups.” Give us 
pupils who start young and “stick at it” long enough really to learn a 
language. Give us that program and we'll show corresponding results. 
“You get what you pay for.” 

Let me now take up another criticism. The teaching of foreign 
languages in the United States is also criticized at times on the ground 
that undue emphasis is placed upon learning to read at the expense 
of learning to speak. This statement is substantially true as regards 
the placing of primary emphasis on developing reading skill; but it 
is wholly untrue if it implies that pronunciation, oral practice, and 
elementary speaking knowledge are entirely neglected. As I pointed 
out in my remarks at the National Foreign Trade Convention in 1936, 
the teaching of foreign languages in the United States has been caught 
on the horns of a dilemma. Restricted to a two years’ course—all 
that educational administrators generally allow the languages, and 
they sometimes begrudge even that—and called upon to produce some 
kind of result in that inadequate time, foreign-language teachers have 
generally stressed reading skill. This has necessarily been at the ex- 
pense of thorough training in hearing, comprehending, speaking, and 
writing the languages. Better results could be had, it was believed, 
and the time invested better justified, by concentrating on reading 
rather than by scattering our fire through trying to teach all the vari- 
ous skills, and perhaps failing to develop competence in any one of 
them. This generally accepted recommendation was reached after a 
long, careful, and exhaustive educational investigation, known as 
“The Modern Foreign Language Study,” lasting three years, financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation, and sponsored by the American Council 
on Education. It was not an easy recommendation to make. Many 
foreign-language teachers did not like it, and said so, but it seemed 
to be the only possible solution in the circumstances. I have men- 
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tioned “concentrating on reading,” but please remember that this does 
not mean that training in the other skills was intended to be elimi- 
nated or neglected. They never have been. In fact, you can hardly 
teach reading properly without oral background. 


THE STRANGLE HOLD ON SCHOOLS 


I should like those who are inclined to criticize foreign language 
teaching on this ground to remember two other things. One is the 
strangle hold on our schools maintained by the teachers’ colleges and 
professors of education—led by one or two groups often referred to 
as “the educational trust”—which makes it possible for them within 
a comparatively short time to impose their will on schools and teachers 
in practically all sections of the country. If you want an illustration, 
think of the job they have done in “debunking” American history, 
discrediting American achievements, American heroes, and the Amer- 
ican founding fathers, decrying patriotism as “mass hysteria,” or 
“emotionalism,” or “propaganda,” and “conditioning” our youth— 
or trying to, for I don’t think they have succeeded—against every 
form of war, even a war of self-preservation. Or let a graduate of 
one of our best colleges try to get appointed as a teacher in the schools, 
as Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard College pointed out some years ago, 
without paying tribute to the “educational racket” by taking a number 
of courses in education—courses that are sometimes mere repetitions 
of each other, “thin,” stodgy, poorly or carelessly taught, time-serving 
and time-wasting. (These are educators’ and educational students’ 
criticisms, not mine. ) 

Faced with a dictum from the autocratic and at times arrogant 
masters of secondary education, that “Two years is all the time the 
foreign languages can have. That’s the ‘standard’ course. Show re- 
sults in that time, or else . . . . ,” it is understandable that teachers 
of foreign languages have tried to teach students at least how to read 
within the scanty time available. 

I have called the usual two-year course “scanty” and I have pre- 
viously called it “inadequate.” And here is the second point I should 
like you to bear in mind. When we say “two years of high-school 
Spanish,” or French, or German, do we mean the equivalent of two 
years’ residence in a foreign country? Do we even mean anything 
approaching the opportunity the humblest foreign immigrant to our 
country has to learn English in two years? Oh, no! We mean two 
years of classes, meeting three or at most four times a week, in pe- 
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riods lasting from thirty-five to forty minutes, and in groups contain- 
ing as many as forty or forty-five children, so that each pupil may 
get as little as one or two minutes of individual attention each day. 
President William Mather Lewis of Lafayette College once calculated 
that in actual contact with the foreign language this so-called “two- 
year course” in French, or Spanish, or German, or what-not, actually 
represented the equivalent of ten days or less of residence in a foreign 
country. Start from scratch in a foreign country on that country’s 
language and compare your results after ten days with the accomplish- 
ments of American children who complete so-called “two-year” for- 
eign-language courses here, and our results here won’t seem so 
meager. 


TEACHING Must BEecIn Earty 


But we should do more—that’s why I say two years is not enough. 
If we are to compete on even terms with European nations in language 
teaching, I repeat, we must take a leaf out of their book. We must 
start our children on languages early, as they do in Europe—as early 
as the first year of junior high school—and give them, not an inade- 
quate two years, but six years, as they do in Europe, taught only by 
well-prepared specialists in foreign countries, as they do in Europe. 
Then call on foreign-language teachers for results—in speaking, hear- 
ing, comprehending, and writing, as well as reading, and I know 
they'll give them to you—as they do in Europe. We must face 
this problem realistically, courageously, squarely. If we want re- 
sults, we must make it possible for our pupils to invest the time 
and effort necessary to get those results. Only the linguistic genius 
can learn to speak a foreign language in the time now available 
and under the conditions prevailing in many American schools—and 
the linguistic genius is rare. For most American boys and girls a 
six-year program is the minimum we should offer—if we really want 
results. Constructive critics will, I am sure, support this recommenda- 
tion wholeheartedly. The other kind do not matter—or do they? 

Supporting the statement that a two-year high-school course is 
valuable as a beginning, but that it should not be expected to produce 
a fluent speaking knowledge, I like to quote from an article written 


a good many years ago by Mr. Chauncey Depew Snow, of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Occasionally you run across an export manager—rarely a foreign com- 
mercial traveler—who minimizes the language question. Invariably it is 
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the man who does not know intimately any foreign language. The export 
manager, on the other hand, who does know one or more foreign lan- 
guages intimately is sure of the advantages which such knowledge gives 
him and sets great store upon his foreign-language attainments. 

In my judgment it would be a bad thing to curtail foreign languages in 
our schools. The students who take up any branch of foreign-trade work, 
either at home or abroad, will get good dividends on all the time devoted 
to foreign-language study. It is not easy to get a good speaking knowledge 
in the schools, but it is possible to get a good, sound foundation and a use- 
ful working minimum on which a fluent speaking knowledge may later 
readily be built. 


How to overcome our traditional American “dumbness” and in- 
effectiveness about foreign language is one of the first national prob- 
lems to be solved. It is more likely to be solved with the help of those 
who know foreign languages than those who don’t—and the group of 
“those who don’t” unfortunately includes too many of our professional 
educators and educational administrators. 

Some of these educators apparently think that “high-falutin” 
speeches and pamphlets about “democracy” and “good will” will “do 
the trick.” This only goes to show how uninformed and unrealistic 
such people are. Speeches and pamphlets in a foreign language are 
not nearly as effective in developing “good neighbors” as even a few 
words in our neighbors’ own tongue. The engineer of a small indus- 
trial plant in South America is reported to have said, in reply to the 
question, “What fuel do you burn in your furnaces ?”’—‘Sometimes 
coal, sometimes wood, and sometimes catalogues printed in languages 
we cannot read.” 

What is true of Spanish and Portuguese is equally true of the 
other foreign languages. We need them all—French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Polish, Dutch, the Scandinavian lan- 
guages, even Japanese and Chinese, perhaps others—if we are going 
to maintain ourselves in the modern world. The Axis powers are still 
far ahead of us in this respect. It is only common sense, educationally 
and from the standpoint of fundamental national interests, if not of our 
national safety, for us to “get busy” at once on this problem. The 
“small-town” attitude stubbornly held by many educators must yield 
to the practical, broad-gauge attitude represented by many persons 
outside the narrow circle of professional educationists. Parents, busi- 
nessmen, professional men, national leaders, and officers in our Army 
and Navy are calling on educators to “wake up,” to be realistic about 
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this problem. Courses about language, such as the “General Lan- 
guage” course advocated by some educators, will not do; we need 
courses in languages—long-term courses aimed at preparing our 
people to speak, read, write, and understand foreign languages. If we 
don’t get them, we shall as a nation have to place the responsibility 
where it belongs—on narrow-minded, provincial, obtuse, not to say 
blind and prejudiced, educational leadership. 

You can all help by arousing your own communities, your own 
friends and neighbors, your fellow workers, your officers and directors 
and stockholders and employees, your associates of every kind 
throughout the nation, to our imperative national needs in foreign 
languages—all of them. Check up on your state and local school sys- 
tems. “Talk it up.” Get it into the newspapers. “Hire a hall.” Do 
everything you can to make sure that we do not, through ignorance 
or inertia, “miss the bus” as far as foreign languages are concerned, 
while the Axis powers develop their language assets to the fullest. 

And in conclusion, by way of a little intellectual dessert, may I 
offer you brief quotations from two of my fellow workers, both of 
which refer to the handicaps under which we Americans suffer as far 
as foreign languages are concerned? The first is from a professor of 
Spanish, Professor Willis Knapp Jones of Miami University, the 
national president of the American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish : 


A trader may fall back on sign language in bartering beads with sav- 
ages. When we have dealings with civilized people—and let us not forget 
that in the New World, Hispanic-American culture is older than Anglo- 
Saxon culture—it is an insult to them not to be able to express ourselves in 
their languages. 


And the other is from a professor of German, Professor Max Diez 
of Bryn Mawr College: 


How ridiculous to hear Americans broadcasting from Berlin, who 
cannot even pronounce “Reichstag,” “Wilhelmstrasse,” “Kurfiirsten- 
damm” correctly! Of what use are correspondents in Germany who, 
without embarrassment, admit that they need an interpreter to talk to 
Goebbels? Can we hope for real news and accounts from men who do not 
even understand the language of the country? And our ambassador to 
Vichy needs an interpreter to talk to Pétain! It is indeed time for this 
country to wake up and learn to communicate with other peoples! 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 














MAKING THE BACKGROUND VISIBLE 


How many teachers have felt their ingenuity hard pressed in 
attempting to present the cultural aspects of the study of Spanish in so 
dynamic a manner as to leave a lasting impression on their students? 

A typical problem that the teacher must resolve when introducing 
the Spanish language for the first time to new students consists in 
linking the learning of the language to an acquaintanceship with the 
real persons, places, and things associated with the new tongue. 

Before revealing the grammatical phenomena or uttering the first 
syllable of Spanish, we indicate that Spanish is the native tongue of 
millions of people. We point out the countries where they live. We 
then present in some detail the geographical, historical, and cultural 
backgrounds of these peoples. 

The presentation of these backgrounds serves a twofold purpose: 
the pupils will understand and like the language the more for having 
a specific concept of its development; and their general education is 
being enhanced through their contacts with other cultures. 

If we can reveal these fundamental concepts in impressive and 
stimulating fashion, we have assured ourselves of the interest of our 
pupils in the subject matter in its broadest sense. 

Limited as we are by the four walls of our classroom, where shall 
we turn for our inspiration? If we have a map, we pull it down, and 
the boy in the back row cranes his neck to see. If we have no map, 
we draw one on the board. A few of us humbly display a set of 
posters, showing scenes of touristic attraction. As we talk, we attempt 
feeble visualizations by passing out post cards. If we are fortunate, 
we have slides. 

Of course we know that the best way, and the most impractical, 
is to take the students to the countries where Spanish is spoken. 

The closest to achieving this desideratum is perhaps the magic 
carpet of today, the sound film. 

Obviously, educational sound films are nothing new. But usually, 
in the field of films for teaching Spanish, the producing companies pay 
little heed to any unified plan for conforming to the requirements of 
the most progressive classroom objectives. Company One issues a 
film describing a scene at the home of a little girl; Spanish is used in 
the commentary ; there is no cultural background presented ; the vo- 
cabulary may or may not fit in with our particular classroom level. 
Company Two unwinds a film destined to acquaint us with the cul- 
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ture of Mexico, but succeeding only in entertaining us with some 
Mexican dances and costumes. Company Three attempts to teach 
some particular phenomenon of the language by portraying on the 
screen a classroom learning that particular point. 

But so far we have not encountered a unified series whose purpose 
it is to supplement our actual class work, in definite conformity with 
the accepted objectives of teaching Spanish. Perhaps the reason for 
this lies in the fact that the people responsible for such films have not 
seen fit to consult what should have been their first recourse: an ordi- 
nary classroom teacher of Spanish, experienced in the problems of 
associative learning. 

The only justification for the use of an educational sound film in 
the teaching of Spanish is that the film reinforce emphatically and 
supplement the teacher’s work. It must not do something that the 
teacher might do as well alone ; nor must it serve as a mere distraction 
and waste of time. 

On the other hand, the mere supplementing or reinforcing of the 
teacher is not complete justification. 

The successful educational sound film for use in a Spanish class, 
in addition to supplementing and reinforcing the teacher’s presenta- 
tion, must develop its “lesson” making use of the same psychological 
principles of learning that are the stock in hand of the experienced 
classroom teacher. Thus the valuable sound film is really a device 
whereby the teacher experienced in the techniques of effective presen- 
tation has removed the physical limitations of time and space, and 
speaks forth as close to reality as possible without an actual visit to 
the place being described. 

Especially in view of the fact that the importance of Spanish today 
rests chiefly on its background values, the writer decided to attempt 
the development of a plan for sound films correlated intimately with 
the progressive objectives of teaching Spanish. This plan is now 
in process of actual realization. 

Knowing that his colleagues are always on the alert for solutions 
to this problem of presenting cultural background, the writer sets 
forth here an outline of his plan for a series of films to this end. 

In the broad the series will proceed from a panorama of the peoples 
who speak Spanish, and the salient facts about their habitats, to more 
specific treatments of particular groups of peoples speaking Spanish. 
In this way the pupils will have visualized before them the major 
locales of Spanish, the origins of the Spanish language, the customs 
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and costumes of Hispanics, and, perhaps the most important of all, 
a concrete treatment of the problems connected with Pan Ameri- 
canism. 

All these cultural facets will follow both a chronological and logi- 
cal order. 

The first film, This Spanish-Speaking World, narrated in English, 
is intended as a film introductory to the study of the Spanish language. 
During its ten minutes on the screen the motion picture takes us on a 
flying trip to the Iberian Peninsula, where, by maps, scenes, and 
commentary, we trace the origin and development of the word “Spain” 
and the history of the Peninsula itself up to the time of the unification 
of the country known today as Spain. Numerous references are made 
to the language spoken by the Spaniards and how it developed from 
Latin. 

After the historical background has been traced, we then become 
acquainted with the various types of Spaniards, thereby, incidentally, 
dispelling the false notion that all Spaniards are short and dark. Em- 
phasis is laid on the habits of the Spaniards and the fact that these 
are the peoples who speak Spanish in Europe. 

From Spain we move to the Western Hemisphere, via the routes 
of explorers and discoverers who sailed from Spain in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. With the aid of animated maps we get a 
picture of the influence of old Spain on the Western Hemisphere. 

In the Spanish America of today, actual scenes familiarize us with 
the wide variety of people whose native language is Spanish. We 
visit Mexico, Argentina, and Cuba. The animated maps make clear 
for us that the Spanish language is spoken in a large area of the 
Western Hemisphere. The film concludes with the singing of the 
song, “La Paloma.” The words appear on the screen, the music is 
played, and the pupils are urged by the narrator to join in the singing. 

Pan-Americana, the second film, as its title indicates, presents the 
background of Pan Americanism in its concrete form. This eleven- 
minute film is a study of the good-neighbor relationship among the 
countries of this hemisphere. The products of the Latin-American 
Republics, and the means of communication in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are unfolded. Stress is laid on how the pupils can participate 
in friendship through correspondence with Latin Americans, and 
through a study of the ways of life of the latter, concrete instances of 
which are presented on the screen. 

Both of these films are suitable not only for the elementary, but 
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also for the more advanced courses, from the junior high school 
through the higher levels. 

One aspect of the present plan which may enhance the applica- 
bility of the films in the field of general education is the fact that the 
films lend themselves readily to articulation and integration with the 
related fields of geography, history, and English composition. 

The successive films of the series, upon their completion, will do 
what film number two has done, that is, cover some specific phase 
of the cultural heritage of the Spanish-speaking peoples, with great 
emphasis on inter-American relations. 

The author has used the first two films with gratifying results. 
These are perhaps due chiefly to the fact that the treatment followed 
those principles of learning which he uses in every classroom situa- 
tion. 

He will welcome the comments, suggestions, criticisms, and ques- 
tions of his colleagues with reference to the two completed films and 
the films of the series yet to be completed. 


WILL1AM WacHS 
James Monroe HicH ScHoo. 
New York, New Yor«k 














AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 


It is well known that the interest in Spanish America and in the 
Spanish language has attained great proportions in this country since 
the political events of recent years have awakened the American 
people to the necessity of knowing better our neighbors to the south. 
This interest has manifested itself recently in an increased enrollment 
in the Spanish classes of public schools, colleges, and universities. 
As the demand for Spanish increases, the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of those engaged in teaching the language and literature of 
the Spanish-speaking countries are correspondingly great. Rarely 
shall we find again such keen interest, such desire to learn about 
Spanish Americans and their language, such sympathetic willingness 
on the part of the people of the United States to appreciate and under- 
stand their Spanish-American neighbors. 

The desire to learn Spanish, however, is supposed to be confined 
to the younger generation that fills our schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, and to a few individuals who need the Spanish language for 
travel or business purposes. But this desire, as I shall bring out in 
this article, is also very strong, perhaps stronger, in thousands of 
Americans who left the classroom many years ago. In cities, towns, 
hamlets, and farms there is an incalculable number of Americans who 
want to learn Spanish and will take advantage of any opportunity, 
however small, to acquire a knowledge of it. The truth of this state- 
ment was fully demonstrated in an experiment conducted recently by 
Professor John Crow and myself in a series of lessons published in 
the Los Angeles Examiner and some other newspapers, for a period 
of four months. 

Early in June this year I was asked by the Editor of the Los An- 
geles Examiner to prepare a series of “Spanish Lessons” to appear 
as a daily feature. I asked my colleague, Dr. John A. Crow, to col- 
laborate with me in this experiment of a popular nature in spreading 
the knowledge of Spanish and contributing also in a way to the spirit 
of Pan Americanism. 

Since the lessons were to appear under our names as members 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, we were duly conscious 
of our responsibility in presenting worth-while material in a serious, 
dignified way, yet material which had to be adapted to the mentality of 
the average newspaper reader. 

Both the Editor and ourselves expected some favorable response 
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from the public in regard to the lessons. But the popular acceptance 
of them was so great that it took the breath away even from hard- 
boiled editors. 

The following facts will summarize the situation : 

1. The lessons began appearing June 30, 1941, after being gen- 
erously praised by the Mexican Consul at Los Angeles, by the Su- 
perintendent of Schools Dr. V. Kersey, by the Director of Los An- 
geles City College, and by prominent members of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 

2. One week after publication began there had been received in 
the office of the Los Angeles Examiner hundreds of letters of praise, 
suggestions, and inquiries, besides innumerable telephone calls of 
the same nature. 

3. On July 13, the paper published an announcement saying 
that all those who had started the lessons late and wanted back copies 
of the first fourteen lessons, could have them on request by sending 
three cents for postage. The newspaper made at first 300 reprints, 
thinking that this number would be sufficient. By the end of the 
week they had received 1,200 requests for back copies, and after two 
weeks more than 2,000! 

4. Five weeks after the lessons started, the Editor informed me 
that letters were still arriving in the Los Angeles office at the rate of 
about 20 or 25 a day. 

5. Many readers wrote to the authors directly for advice regard- 
ing texts, teachers, methods, and grammatical difficulties. 

6. We have also received word that many clubs had been formed 
for the study of Spanish, using the lessons as a textbook. The most 
notable of these groups was one composed of workers at Parker Dam, 
California, and their families and friends. Notice of this club appeared 
in the Los Angeles Examiner, July 20. 

7. The Editor, who began the publication of these lessons as a 
humble feature, recognized officially the enthusiasm of the public by 
placing them in a prominent place, opposite the editorial page to- 
gether with columns of national importance, and also by devoting an 
editorial to the importance of the study of Spanish, on August 1, that 
would have warmed the hearts of the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish. 

8. The publication of these lessons is being taken up gradually 
by other newspapers. They began appearing in the San Francisco 
Examiner on July 7, and the radio Station KYA is using them for a 
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program given daily at 1:30 p.m. So far I have had no news of the 
response of the people in the northern area, but it seems that it is 
similar to that of Los Angeles, since they announced on July 23 that 
reprints of back lessons would be sent to those writing for them. 

9. As for the content and method, the lessons are designed for 
people who hope to acquire Spanish for reading and for conversa- 
tional purposes. Much thought and care goes into them in the organi- 
zation of material, so as to make it reasonably easy and at the same 
time pedagogically sound, accurate, and thorough. The pronuncia- 
tion, at the insistence of readers, has been indicated by means of 
English syllables. This system, though defective and unscientific, 
was the best for the average person; readers were warned of its 
imperfection and urged to secure the correct pronunciation from a 
teacher or from the radio. The reading selections in Spanish (fol- 
lowed by the English translation) take account of the new interest 
in Spanish-American matters, of the “good-neighbor” policy, and of 
the cultural bonds to be established between our nation and the Span- 
ish-American countries. 

In order to analyze the value, extent, and significance of this 
response on the part of the public toward this method of learning 
Spanish, on September 14 I asked Mr. Leonard Riblett, Spanish 
Editor of the Los Angeles Examiner, to let me examine the contents 
of some representative letters received by the paper. The most im- 
pressive fact that these letters revealed was the great number of people 
that were following the lessons every day. It was estimated by the 
Editor that for every person who took the trouble to write a letter 
there were at least 25 or 30 readers of the lessons who did not. This 
calculation would give us the figure of nearly 100,000 people follow- 
ing the Spanish lessons in southern California alone. Even reducing 
this number to half, to be conservative, it is still a very impressive 
number. 

Another extraordinary fact revealed in those letters was the 
great variety of people of all classes, ages, and conditions that wanted 
to learn the language of their southern neighbors. Soldiers in Army 
camps, sailors on battleships, stewards on merchant boats, prisoners 
in county jails, patients in sanatoriums, housewives, clubwomen, re- 
tired pharmacists, physicians, all were represented in that pile of 
letters, at the bottom of which I found one from the wife of a famous 


moving-picture star side by side with one from an optimistic scrub- 
woman. 
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What were the objectives of these thousands of people in learning 
Spanish? Many said that they wanted to learn it in order to travel 
in Mexico. A lady from Whittier writes: “I am glad to have this 
opportunity to tell you how very much these excellent instructions 
are appreciated. I am very carefully pasting each one of them in a 
scrapbook. I am planning to take this to Mexico when I go there 
shortly for quite an extended stay.” Some readers put the first lessons 
to practical use. A woman from Los Angeles: “I just returned from 
a short trip to Mexico. I took the first lessons with me and they were 
of great help. Now I wish to study more Spanish.” 

Some students of the lessons wished to understand the language of 
South Americans in order to grasp more fully the social and political 
significance of Pan Americanism. From San Diego: “A group of 
women here are planning to study together—form a Spanish club— 
and the back lessons will help us a lot. I think this is a grand idea 
for all residents of southern California—in fact all Southwestern 
residents. We need to have an understanding of the language and 
culture of our neighbors of Mexico.” A lady from Los Angeles 
writes: “These lessons seem to be the best solution possible for a 
universal good-neighbor policy. They will be a boon to the uncounted 
numbers who have no other source of learning the needed language.” 

But most of the letters seem to express no other purpose in learn- 
ing Spanish than the satisfaction and fulfillment of an ideal long 
cherished, a life-long ambition, once tried and abandoned or post- 
poned. Some complain that school textbooks are too dull and imprac- 
tical, and they are overjoyed at finding Spanish material that deals 
with practical, everyday affairs, trips, automobiles, houshold chores, 
etc. This ought to be of interest to the writers of textbooks. Many 
people complain that available textbooks deal too much with clasroom 
material, use impractical vocabulary, present reading matter of little 
interest or of doubtful (to them) literary value. If one is to judge 
by the hundreds of letters read by me, letters that came from almost 
every town in southern California and from almost every state in the 
Union, the methods and literary material of our current textbooks 
in Spanish are unsuited to the average adult who wants to study 
Spanish as a living language. It may be argued that our textbooks are 
organized with an academic objective in view, leaving the practical 
side of everyday Spanish to the efforts of the individual or of the 
teacher. The validity of this argument is open to question. The worth 
of a book designed to teach Spanish ought to be measured, in my 
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estimation, by its logical and practical method from the very first 
lesson, by its power to attract and hold the interest of the student, 
by presenting at the outset everyday phrases and simple idioms re- 
lated to actual life. It is a well-known fact that few textbooks of 
beginning Spanish deal with such subjects as automobiles, radios, 
business, theater performances, trips, buying in stores, etc. It is pain- 
ful to observe that most of our advanced students, while perhaps able 
to discuss and read literary classics more or less proficiently, are 
unable to say more than a few words when discussing such subjects 
as factories, business, automobile, electric fixtures, airplanes, or kitchen 
plumbing. In other words the practical side of Spanish is either taken 
for granted or dismissed with the excuse that such vocabulary and 
phrases do not fall within the boundaries of the high-frequency list. 
The great number of Americans wishing at this time to learn the 
language of their neighbors do not expect to confine themselves to the 
words and phrases of “high frequency,” culled from literary works 
and not from the daily conversations of the people. They want the 
language for practical use, not as a literary attainment; they expect 
to converse in ordinary language without having to wade first through 
the intricacies of a grammar or the preciosities of Valle-Inclan. Their 
objective is a practical one. 

In our lessons this practical side of the language was emphasized 
from the very beginning. It evidently answered the desires of the 
readers, for school textbooks were very seriously criticized in many 
letters. 

As for the practical results of our experiment of teaching Spanish 
through the daily newspaper, we lack definite figures and concrete 
information from those who studied the lessons. It is to be assumed 
that, human nature being what it is, many who started to study Span- 
ish in their daily paper with much enthusiasm, decreased their efforts 
as the lessons and vocabulary and grammar rules increased. It is 
difficult to think of the daily newspaper as the center of mental efforts 
and concentration. It would have been of great practical value to 
find out by means of some test or correspondence how much the 
students of these lessons profited from their study. Unfortunately 
newspapers do not have the machinery to conduct such investigations 
and perhaps they would be unwilling to add to their burdens if they 
had. 

There is no doubt, however, if we are to believe many of the 
letters, that some very practical results were obtained. Former stu- 
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dents of Spanish who had forgotten all they learned in high school 
or college reviewed and “brushed up” on their Spanish. Others prob- 
ably managed to learn many of the ordinary words and phrases and 
were able to read and comprehend the daily selection in Spanish. One 
fact is certain : the lessons increased the desire to learn and spread the 
popularity of Spanish as a second language for Americans. Quite a 
few decided to study the language thoroughly, and I can attest to 
dozens of phone calls and letters asking me to recommend teachers 
or textbooks for people who had the leisure and the means to afford 
this way of learning. 

In many instances groups and clubs were formed to study the 
lessons under the leadership of some teacher or advanced student. 
Practical results could be expected with such procedure. Here are 
some communications from such groups: “I have gained a great deal 
and find my Spanish improving daily. My many friends have joined 
me and we have little gatherings just to go over our daily lessons.” 

This letter rejoiced the business manager: “Since the Examiner 
began its daily Spanish lessons our family has tripled its daily Ex- 
aminer purchase. My mother, my wife, and I each must have an 
Examiner every morning in order that we may first thing study our 
Spanish lessons by ourselves. Then we review the grammar we have 
learned for the current day and practice the new conversational 
exercise.” 

The humorous side was not lacking in some of the letters: “After 
many years of trying to learn Spanish, I, at last, find an easy way. 
Yes, I am married to a Mexican husband, but he never bothers to 
teach me, so I am so glad I bought the paper Sunday. Oh, it will 
be a treat to learn.” A man asking for copies of back lessons explains : 
“T started out with a bang! That is, I got as far as Lesson 26 and then 
my wife got the clippings of your lessons mixed up and threw the 
whole lot into the incinerator.” The following excerpt of a letter 
from a state institution in Represa, California, shows how close our 
lessons came to causing a riot: “I am writing you to settle an argu- 
ment we had over your Spanish lessons. The question is: the Mexi- 
can population in this institution seem to think you were wrong in 
using sud instead of sur (in Sudamérica) ; in fact the dispute became 
so hot that we almost (about 30 of us boys) came to blows over it. 
We looked in the dictionary and we found that sud means ‘the south’ 
or ‘the south wind’ and sur, ‘south’ or ‘south wind.’ We would appre- 
ciate very much an explanation as to which word is proper.” 
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Summarizing the results of our experiment, we have the follow- 
ing concrete facts : 

1. Thousands of Americans who never before had had an oppor- 
tunity to learn Spanish or to read about Spanish-American countries, 
their customs and culture, endeavored for many weeks to learn the 
rudiments of the language and absorbed in their reading material 
many pertinent facts about Spanish America conducive to a better 
understanding of their southern neighbors. 

2. Groups and clubs were formed to foment the study of Spanish 
and spread the gospel of a more sympathetic understanding between 
the Americas. 

3. Uncounted numbers in order to learn Spanish thoroughly were 
moved to hire private teachers, to enroil in private classes, to attend 
night schools and university extension classes. 

4. Many succeeded by persistent study of their newspaper lessons 
in obtaining a working knowledge of everyday Spanish and the ability 
to read simple material. The many letters of consultation about gram- 
matical and pronunciation difficulties that have come to me prove 
the seriousness of purpose of the writers and the proficiency attained 
by some of them. 

5. Hundreds of young people of high-school or college age have 
been influenced by this experiment to enroll in Spanish classes in 
their schools. The demand for Spanish readers and textbooks of a 
practical nature was increased by those who, having “discovered” a 
suitable method of learning, wrote asking about books of a similar 
nature to continue their study. 

6. The importance and convenience of learning Spanish as a 
second language for Americans was brought vividly home to many 
who, up to then, thought of Spanish only as a remote and indifferent 
subject of little value. 

The significance of these results is of importance to the teachers 
of Spanish in the United States. The experiment brought out the 
fact that there are in this country, in cities and in towns and on farms, 
thousands of people ready to absorb a knowledge of the Spanish 
language and culture in whatever way it is presented to them. These 
people are outside the influence of the classroom. Some ways must 
be found by all of us, who have devoted our lives to the teaching and 
spreading of the Spanish language and culture, to reach these people, 
to avail ourselves of this opportunity to further the cause of Spanish 
among them. The press, the radio, the lecture hall, any means which 
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will serve this purpose, must be utilized. I should like to see the 
experiment of teaching Spanish through the daily newspaper repeated 
in every city of the United States. Organized groups of teachers of 
Spanish should exert their influence on the editors of newspapers 
to spread this practice, and those able and willing should try their 
hand at writing Spanish lessons for the newspapers. It is quite an 
experience, not devoid of pitfalls and discouragements, but full of 
promise and rewards in future results among the masses for the fur- 
therance of Spanish and for a better understanding of its intrinsic 
and practical value. The cause of Pan Americanism will be served and 
enhanced thereby. 
HERMENEGILDO CorBaTO 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
aT Los ANGELES 














TRADUCIR ES INTERPRETAR 


En su obra Littérature et Philosophie mélées dice Victor Hugo en 
el capitulo “A un traducteur d’Homére”: “Votre traduction est en- 
core en portefeuille; vous étes bien heureux d’étre 4 temps pour la 
briler.” Y en otro ensayo declara el genial poeta que para traducir a 
Shakespeare es preciso ante todo enterarse de Shakespeare. 

“Para penetrarse del problema shakespeariano y resolverlo en la 
medida de lo posible,” afiade, “es necesaria toda una biblioteca de 
historiadores, desde Herodoto hasta Hume; de poetas, desde Chaucer 
hasta Coleridge; de criticos, de editores, de comentaristas ; biblioteca 
de cuentos, novelas, crénicas, dramas, comedias, libros en todos los 
idiomas, documentos de cualquier procedencia. Iniutil es buscar donde 
se inspiraba el vate inglés: se inspiraba en si mismo; pero hay que 
tratar de descubrir en qué fuentes se abrevé el poeta.” 

Victor Hugo explaya asi su idea: 

“El verdadero traductor de Shakespeare debe empefiarse en leer 
todo lo que Shakespeare leyd. Sus lecturas eran profundas y variadas, 
porque aquel genio era un estudioso.? Para conocerlo hay que seguirlo 
en sus estudios. No basta haber leido a Montaigne y a Erasmo; hay 
que leer a Plutarco, al danés Saxo Gramatico, a Cornelio Agripa. No 
basta haber leido a Froissart y a Boccacio; hay que leer a Plauto el 
autor de El Anfitrién y a San Agustin. Figuraos, en suma, una fila de 
libros que parte de la Gesta Romanorum hasta terminar en la Demo- 
logia de Jacobo VI. Toda esa erudicién tiene un solo fin: alcanzar a 
un poeta. No hay mas que forjarse una Ilave de ciencia para abrir 
esta poesia.” 

Mucho antes de Victor Hugo, ya en el siglo XVII, decia Paul 
Pellisson: “J’ai cette faiblesse d’étudier souvent dans les livres l’esprit 
de l’auteur beaucoup plus que la matiére qu’il a traitée.” Estudiar 
“l’esprit” del autor es tratar de interpretarlo, preparacién indispen- 
sable para emprender la tarea de traducirlo. 

Mas lo que dijo Victor Hugo de Shakespeare como trabajos pre- 
paratorios para una traduccion acertada ;no puede aplicarse igual- 


1 En cambio, el erudito Francois Villemain, contemporaneo de Victor Hugo, 
hablando del poeta inglés dice despectivamente: “Ese cémico del siglo de Elisa- 
beth, ese autor reputado tan inculto que no habia siquiera é1 mismo recogido sus 
obras, rapidamente escritas para obscuros y groseros teatros. ...” 
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mente a Homero, a Dante, a Milton, a Cervantes? Cifiéndonos a 
nuestro autor espafiol z;cuantas traducciones completamente satisfac- 
torias se conocen del Quijote? 

Veamos no mas la frase que da principio a la obra: “En un lugar 
de la Mancha, de cuyo nombre no quiero acordarme ...” frase que ha 
sido interpretada de distintos modos: “ .. . . the name of which I 
have no desire to call to mind. . . .” “which I shall not name... .” 
“of which I cannot remember the name... .” Esto sin citar las 
versiones a otros idiomas. Los “quince dias” que Don Quijote estuvo 
en casa muy sosegado, son invariablemente para los traductores “fif- 
teen days,” nunca “two weeks” o bien “a fortnight.” Los “compadres” 
son unas veces “two gossips,” otras “two friends” o “two gossiping 
friends.” Y en cuanto a “que la cosa de que mas necesidad tenia el 
mundo era de caballeros andantes y de que” en él se resucitase la 
caballeria andantesca” mientras unos traductores toman “el mundo” 
como antecedente, otros toman a “Don Quijote” (sobrentendido) y 
aun otros, mas avispados, se escapan por la tangente diciendo: “that 
the world stood in need of nothing so much as knights-errant and the 
revival of chivalry.” 

Pero desde nuestro punto de vista de propagadores del idioma, no 
conviene hilar delgado ni tomar la cosa a pechos; porque de seguir al 
pie de la letra los consejos del vate francés, nos quedariamos sin tra- 
ductores de profesién (lo cual podria estar bien) y también sin alumnos 
(lo cual estaria muy mal). 

Con todo, hay que admitir que los libros de texto de por si, por 
inmejorables que sean, no resultan suficientes para un perfecto conoci- 
miento del idioma. Le toca al profesor hacer mucho de su parte para 
poner en claro lo que para el discipulo esta muy obscuro. Para que 
la traduccion de los textos fuese justa, impecable, se requiririan cono- 
cimientos previos sobre el modo de ser, los ideales, la cultura, los usos 
y costumbres, en fin, del pueblo cuya lengua se traduce. Y esto supon- 
dria por lo menos un curso especial preparatorio o bien amplias ex- 
plicaciones preliminares que la premura del horario no permite. 

Nada mas comin y frecuente, por ejemplo, que un viaje en ferro- 
carril. YVeamos cémo se traduce lo que sigue, tomado de “El parasito 
del tren,” de Blasco Ibafiez : 

“Iba yo en un departamento de primera; en Albacete bajo el 
unico viajero que me acompafiaba, y al verme solo, como habia 
dormido mal la noche anterior, me estremeci voluptuosamente con- 
templando los almohadones grises. ; Todos para mi! j; Podia ex- 
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tenderme con libertad! ;Flojo suefio iba a echar hasta Alcazar de 
San Juan!” 

Cuestién previa de geografia: ;Ddénde esta Albacete? y zen qué 
direccién iba el tren: norte, sur, este u oeste? Luego: 3 Por qué se 
estremeciO voluptuosamente el viajero contemplando los almohadones 
grises? ;Qué almohadones eran esos? ; Por qué “todos para él”? 

“Corri el velo de la lampara, y el departamento quedo en deliciosa 
penumbra. Envuelto en mi manta me tendi de espaldas, estirando mis 
piernas cuanto pude, con la deliciosa seguridad de no molestar a 
nadie.” 

No dice el texto donde esta la lampara del velo verde y en qué 
direccién se corre ese velo. Luego hay “la manta” y el estirar las 
piernas “cuanto pude.” Para traducir a conciencia, el discipulo tiene 
que saber cOmo se viaja en Espafia, como se duerme en sus trenes y 
como se amortigua la luz para que no dajfie la vista. 

Dice Mesonero Romanos en “El amante corto de vista,” que la 
muchacha al ver a su galan “tird la almohadilla.” “Threw out the 
little pillow” no es. Aqui vendrian de molde (si el tiempo lo permite) 
algunas observaciones sobre la educacién doméstica de la mujer en 
Espafia antes de 1931, y la costumbre casera de hacer encajes en una 
almohadilla valiéndose de bolillos y alfileres. 

El capitén V eneno es una adorable novelita, obra maestra de Pedro 
Antonio de Alarcén. Obra maestra es, por la fiel pintura de cada uno 
de sus personajes, por su estilo suelto y natural y por ser reflejo cabal 
y exacto de escenas y costumbres de la vida espafiola, y como tal, 
novela espafiolisima. 

i Cuantos son los lectores que saben apreciar las excelencias de esta 
obrita? Para el curioso estadounidense ;qué clase de persona es 
aquella criada gallega “imposible de filiar o-describir ... bautizada 
hasta cierto punto?” ; Como traducir las palabras subrayadas? Y i qué 
ser sobrenatural y fantastico es aquella sefiora Condesa que, con estar 
completamente arruinada, retiene al herido Capitan en su casa, negan- 
dose en absoluto no sdlo a cobrarle pupilaje, sino insistiendo en pagar 
las visitas de médico y las medicinas, con el producto de la venta de 
sus alhajas? 

iCémo es posible interpretar esos y otros pasajes sin conocer 
previamente la psicologia del alma espafiola? ;Y la escena de la 
subasta del baile, descrita por el mismo autor en El nifio de la Bola, 
a menos que se explique sin ayuda del texto esa rara costumbre? 
¢Cémo comprender sin comentario que aquellas damas encopetadas 
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concurran al baile de sus sirvientas y hasta consideren un honor el 
ser invitadas a danzar con los jévenes mas rudos e ignorantes del 
pueblo? “Esa es una forma y manera de interpretar la democracia en 
Espafia,” se dice a la clase; “el aristécrata, cuanto mas aristécrata 
mas llano y sencillo con el pueblo.” La clase no entiende ; para la clase 
democracia es otra cosa.” 

Hay que insistir en la idea de que es preciso desconfiar del sentido 
de las palabras. Es sabido que el humour britanico, por ejemplo, es 
distinto del humor de los Estados Unidos. Asi, los latinos conciben y 
practican la hospitalidad de distinto modo que los sajones. Las formu- 
las de cortesia difieren en muchos detalles seguin los paises. El abrazo, 
la osculacién en publico entre personas del mismo o de distinto sexo, 
resultan practicas naturales o chocantes segtin sea el pais o la pro- 
cedencia de los que intervienen. 

Nunca debe olvidar el traductor aquel principio de que “la letra 
mata ; el espiritu vivifica.” 

Dice Pereda en Pedro Sanchez: “Y el pueblo soberano ; qué hace 
en presencia de estas cosas?” “Enterarse de ellas achandito.... El 
sabra la causa; porque agallas no deben de faltarle.” “Pues que las 
guarde para mejor ocasién.” Imposible comprender el valor de esta 
ultima frase sin traer a cuento la anécdota del aquel Rey que visitando 
sus estados, a la hora de la comida se sent6 a la mesa en la hacienda 
de un rico vinicultor. 

Al traducir, se sigue por lo general la linea de menor resistencia. 
Asi “apenas lo distingo” sera “I hardly distinguish it” ; “observé que 
estaba palida,” “I observed that she was pale”; “ha habido una 
desgracia,” “there has been a disgrace.” Si la traduccién es a la 
inversa, “he realized his error” resulta “él realizé su error” ; “he wrote 
his figures on paper,” “escribid sus figuras en papel”; “I expect a 
position,” “espero una posicién.” 

“Writing paper” es “papel de cartas,” no “papel de escribir.” 
Asimismo, sera mas facil decir: “z; Como le gusté la comedia?” que, 
pura y simplemente: “;Le gusté a V. la comedia?” o “; Qué tal le 
gusto la comedia?” nunca :cdmo ...? (how). 

También sera bueno observar (to notice) que las visitas no se 
pagan sino que se hacen; que la atencién tampoco se paga sino que 


2 Dice E. Boyle O'Reilly en su Heroic Spain: “A land where a peasant is 
instinctively a gentleman and a grandee is in practice a democrat.” 
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se presta y que los retratos no se toman sino que se sacan. Sin em- 

bargo, pagar una visita podra decirse en el sentido de devolverea. 
Para no llamarse a engafio en lo del uso de palabras, seria pro- 

vechoso formar una lista de voces afines, en la siguiente forma: 


Espafiol Inglés Espafiol Inglés 
bordar to embroider vulgar common 
estar de huésped to board ordinario vulgar 
renta income fastidioso annoying 
alquiler house rent melindroso fastidious 
lectura reading desgracia misfortune 
conferencia lecture vergtienza disgrace (shame, 

humiliation) 

biblioteca library miserable wretch, cur 
libreria book store desdichado, infeliz miserable 
avisar to inform 
aconsejar to advise 


Podria prolongarse esta lista, y aun copiarse de donde ya se ha 
publicado ; pero es preferible que cada cual se cuide de hacerlo. Tén- 
gase presente que algunas de las acepciones dadas, admiten modifica- 
ciones segun el sentido de la frase. Asi “desgracia” significara “dis- 
grace” en el caso de “pérdida de gracia, favor o valimiento” ; “mis- 
erable” (esp.) podra traducirse por la misma palabra en inglés, en 
determinados casos, significando “desdichado, infeliz.” En Las dos 
grandezas dice Campoamor : 


Y al partir, con mutuo agravio, 
uno altivo, otro implacable: 
“* Miserable!” dice el sabio, 
y el Rey dice: “j Miserable!” 


“; Ay, misero de mi, ay infelice!” clamaba Segismundo. 

Los tres lo dicen en este sentido de “desdichado, infeliz.” Hay que 
contar ademas con que la palabra es sinénima de pobre, indigente, 
necesitado, avariento, tacafio, avaro, ruin, mezquino y alguna otra. 
De lo que se trata aqui es de evitar la sugestién peligrosa que ejercen 
algunas palabras en el otro idioma. Sugestién que se acepta de buen 
grado por ser aliada de la pereza. No hay necesidad de pensar mucho 
para decir que “dry goods” son “géneros secos” ; “agricultural imple- 
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ments” “implementos agricolas”; “to have a good time” “tener un 
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buen tiempo” ; “private lessons” “lecciones privadas” y asi otros bar- 
barismos por el estilo. Claro es que “privado” se toma a veces como 
opuesto a “publico.” Pero ;cuidado con las traducciones perezosas! 

Ya es sabido desde los principios del aprendizaje del espafiol, que 
la traduccion literal es imposible en ciertas exclamaciones. “‘j Jesus! 
; Dios mio! ; Virgen Santa!” que podrian sonar a sacrilegio, se tra- 
ducen al inglés por equivalentes inofensivos. Jestis es, ademas, nombre 
propio de varon. 


—j Jesus! — Qué quieres, mujer? 
— No te llamo, es que me asusto, 


dicen en no sé qué comedia. 

“Por los clavos de Cristo!” ruge el fiero, aunque muy cristiano, 
Capitan Veneno, tres siglos después que Cervantes empezd su mas 
famoso soneto con el verso: 


; Vive Dios que me espanta esta grandeza! 


y el segundo cuarteto con las palabras: 


; Por Jesucristo vivo! ... 


Lo que pasa con las exclamaciones puede aplicarse a sin numero 
de frases que con la traduccién pierden su castizo significado. Véanse 
las siguientes: “El aburrido (worried?) polizonte se paseaba de 
arriba abajo de la acera.” “; Dichosos los ojos que le venaV.! ;Tanto 
bueno por aqui!” (How glad I am to see you!) “No pudo ser puntual 
por causa de un contratiempo” (accident? mishap? Nada de eso). 
“El amo azuzé a sus perros” (incited o set, muy bien, pero carece de 
fuerza). “Cuando me apunté el bozo me crei todo un hombre” (When 
I began to shave? Impossible). “Le did el papel con disimulo” (with 
dissimulation? on the sly? on the quiet? Escoja el lector). 

Y en cuanto a las siguientes frases ;cOmo traducirlas? 

— Voy a comer; ,V. gusta? — Muchas gracias; que aproveche. 

— Linda cajita. gEs de V.? — Y de V. — Gracias, esté en muy 
buenas manos. 

— Digale V. a su primo de mi parte ... 

— Nos hemos mudado a la calle del Congreso, numero 5, piso 
segundo. Alli tiene V. su casa. —Y V. ya sabe dénde tiene la suya. 

— Yo crei que él no lo sabia, y resulté que si. 

—j Por Dios no grite V. tanto, que me va a comprometer! 
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— No cuenta V. los libros que pone en cada pila? No, lo hago 
a ojo de buen cubero. 

— Paseando una tarde con su sefior padre, q.e.g.¢. ... 

— Lo hizo puramente por amor propio. 

— Dice que tiene cuarenta afios y ya no se casa. 

— Los novios estan muy amartelados. 

—j Me he fastidiado con decir que no quiero jugar al tute! 

— Asistieron a la tertulia Fulano, Zutano, Mengano, Perencejo, 
Perengano. 

— El criminal fué declarado culpable, con las agravantes de noc- 
turnidad, alevosia y ensanamiento. 

— El procesado cometié el crimen a mansalva. 

— Perico empieza a ponerse calvo; ya tiene entradas en la frente. 

— Juan me es simpdtico pero Carlos me es antipdtico. 

— Ya no se lo digo mas; a lo mejor se enfada. 

— Me han dicho que Elena se casa. — Si va a cambiar de estado 
el mes que viene. 

— Tendré que ir al baile; es un compromiso. 

— EI sol es un astro; Aldebaran es una estrella. (3 No se dice en 
inglés: “The sun is the nearest star to the earth?) 

— Si vuecencia permite ... — Apear el tratamiento. 

— j Que abogado ni que nifio muerto! 

— Se levant6 aquella mafiana dgil y dispuesto. 

— El] libro es muy interesante: soy capaz de leérmelo todo en una 
noche. 

¢ Como se dice “excuse my glove” al dar la mano enguantada a una 
persona? Se dice salvo el guante; pero jel caso es que no se dice! 
porque el dar la mano con el guante puesto no infringe entre los his- 
panos las reglas de la buena educacion. 

Y gcémo se expresa la frase “He (she) likes me”? zLe gusto a 
él (a ella)? ;\mposible, ni siquiera por aproximacién! Para com- 
prender esto se requiere algo mas que un curso de fraseologia. 

Otro grupo: 

iCémo distinguir entre espalda, espinazo, respaldo, reverso, lomo 
correspondiente a “back”? :Y entre plataforma, andén, tribuna, ca- 
dalso, estrado? (“platform”). ; Y entre vena y veta? (“vein”) ; zapato 
y zapata (“shoe’’) ; canasta, canasto, cesta, banasta, banasto, capazo, 
espuerta (“basket”) ; modestia y pudor (“modesty’’) ; cuello, collar, 
collera (“collar”); crimen y delito (“crime”); emparrado, glorieta, 
cenador (“arbor”); dosel, pabellén, palio (“canopy”); persignarse 
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y santiguarse (“to cross oneself”); comarca, campo, pais y patria 
(“country”). 

“Repasaba sus lecciones paseandose por el claustro de la univer- 
sidad.” Aqui tenemos una vez mas a la Espafia monacal, diran los mal 
informados. :Tienen claustro las universidades espafiolas? Si, lo 
tienen, pero no celdas, ni siquiera capilla. Tales claustros son patios 
interiores flanqueados por columnas. En los Estados Unidos no falta 
en colleges y universidades su “chapel,” que a veces es capilla de ver- 
dad, pero otras veces no es mas ni menos que lo que se llama en espajfiol 
paraninfo o salon de actos. 

Forman otro grupo de las intraducibles, las voces que se usan en 
espafiol para imprimir énfasis a la frase: Yo si lo haré, J will do it; 
ede veras fué V. alli?, did you go there? etc. Todas las gramaticas 
tratan de eso. 

En los ejercicios de composicion, el alumno tiene la tendencia de 
usar “pues” como equivalente del inglés “then” sin darse cuenta de las 
diversas acepciones de esta palabra en castellano, segtin sea adverbio 
0 conjuncién. Véanse algunos ejemplos: 

Le encontré por la calle, hablamos de negocios y entonces (“then” 
en aquel tiempo u ocasién) me dijo que se iba de viaje. 

Primero leeremos y después (“then” a continuacion, en seguida) 
traduciremos. 

Es un médico que ha hecho curaciones maravillosas ; por lo tanto 
(“then” por esta razon) ha adquirido gran fama. 

Nuestro amigo ha faltado a su palabra. Pues (“then” conjuncién 
continuativa) jqué vamos a hacer ? 

Hay que tener en cuenta ademas, las expresiones “now and then,” 
“now then,” “now .... then,” “what then,” etc. 

Otro punto: 

¢Cual es el femenino de marido? Mujer. Adolfo y Mercedes son 
marido y mujer. Mercedes, hablando de Adolfo, dira: “Mi marido” 
y Adolfo, hablando de Mercedes, dira: “Mi mujer,” cualquiera que 
sea la posicién social de ambos. Si yo pregunto a Mercedes por 
Adolfo, diré: “;Cémo esta su marido, o su esposo, o su sefior 
esposo?” segtin sea la edad o la posicién social del aludido. Pero 
si pregunto a Adolfo por Mercedes, diré: “;Como esta su sefiora?” 
(o “su sefiora esposa”) ; jamas “; Como esta su mujer?” a menos que 
se trate de una casada de la clase obrera, y mucho menos “su sefiora 
mujer” como me ha tocado a mi el oirlo. 

Cuando Antonio Canovas del Castillo era Presidente del Consejo 
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de Ministros en 1897, le pregunté un periodista dénde pasaba pensar 
el verano. 

— Mi sefiora y yo no hemos decidido todavia adénde iremos, dijo 
el periodista que dijo Canovas. 

A lo cual observ6 otro periodista que el Excelentisimo Sefior Don 
Antonio Canovas del Castillo pudo haber dicho en su vida muchas 
veces lo que no quiso decir, pero que era del todo imposible que hubiese 
dicho mi sefiora en vez de mi mujer. 

Lo cual significa que son muchos, incluyendo personas que pasan 
por cultas, que ignoran cémo nombra el casado a la mujer propia. 

Y para terminar este ya largo articulo, aunque no tan largo como 
podria ser, no voy a decir a mis lectores ; Adids! puesto que espero 
con la ayuda de Dios que no sera el ultimo. No hay que encarifiarse 
demasiado con esta forma de despedida, traduccién perezosa del inglés 
“Good-bye!” 3 Se dice acaso en francés “Adieu!” a todo paso? No: 
se dice lo que equivale en espafiol a: Hasta la vista, hasta luego, hasta 
mds tarde, hasta mafiana, o simplemente: Buenos dias, buenas tardes, 
buenas noches, segin la hora. ; No decimos en inglés: “Good-night !” 
y no “Good-bye!” al retirarnos a dormir? 

j Adiés! expresa unas veces excesiva familiaridad y otras es excla- 
macion de despedida para un largo viaje. 


Nunca me digas adidés 
que es una palabra triste 


dice el amante del cantar.* 

Nuestros vecinos hispanos, tan aficionados a endulzar el idioma 
con diminutivos, han inventado el jadiosito! que si no es gramatical 
es carifioso. No esta mal en su tiempo y lugar, especialmente en labios 
femeninos. 

Todo lo cual quiere decir que en todo idioma hay un alma que no 
se encuentra en los diccionarios. 


ALFREDO ELfas 
Tue COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF NEw YorK 





8 Hay también quien usa el adids como férmula de saludo al entrar. El P. 
Luis Coloma en su obra Pequefieces ... parece abusar de esta f6rmula; pero hay 
que creer que el autor sélo trat6 de dar a conocer esta costumbre en boga en- 
tonces entre los personajes de la sociedad que describe. 











BRAZILIAN OR LISBONESE? 


A real problem arises for the present or prospective teacher of 
Portuguese, as far as pronunciation is concerned. All textbooks 
thus far have elected to follow the so-called Lisbonese dialect, or, 
more properly, the speech common to the territory between Lisbon 
and Coimbra. As long as Portuguese was an extreme rarity on the 
curriculum and its study confined to linguistic specialists, there was 
actually little cause for any departure from this tradition. However, 
in view of the present Pan American trend, with its emphasis on the 
extension of Spanish study and an institution of Portuguese, the situa- 
tion has changed somewhat. 

The change lies in the fact that Portuguese is being made avail- 
able for students at large, in many cases as one of the language 
options. Since it is quite clear that the Pan American movement has 
occasioned this, one might well reconsider the advisability of con- 
tinuing instruction in European Portuguese. The possible alternative 
is not far to seek. Of the 60,000,000 persons in the world to whom 
the language is native, a mere 6,000,000 live in Portugal, while 
44,000,000 claim Brazil as their homeland. The corrupt state of 
the Portuguese spoken in such regions as Angola and Mocambique, 
as well as the obvious unimportance of these places, eliminates the 
consideration of anything save Brazilian speech as a substitute for 
Lisbonese. 

Naturally the question now arises as to whether the two dialects 
are fundamentally different. The answer to this is in the negative. 
In spite of this, the divergencies are important and differentiate 
quite sharply the European from the South American speaker of 
Portuguese. The following are the essential differences : 


1. Unstressed e and o within a word are pronounced i and « re- 
spectively in Lisbonese, but as e and ¢ in Brazilian. Thus: estudo 
Lisbonese iStudu, Brazilian eStudu; poder Lisb. puder, Braz. poder. 

2. Final e is ordinarily silent (except when it is a vowel of sup- 
port, in which case it has the colorless value of a) in Lisbonese, but 
pronounced i in Brazilian. Thus sabe Lisb. sab, Braz. sabi. 

3. Final s is not palatalized in Brazilian. Thus cartas Lisb. kartas, 
Braz. kartas. 

4. Certain segments of the Brazilian population, in general the 
less educated, employ the following pronunciations: (a) omission of 
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final r (b) the combination /h as y (symbol 7) thus: mulher mujé. In 
return, certain Lisbonese pronounce b as v; thus: burro vuru. 

5. Vocabulary differences, partly due to borrowings from native 
Indian and imported African peoples. Thus: the Lisbonese word for 
“pineapple” is ananas, the Brazilian abacaxi; the Brazilian for “train” 
is not combdéto, but trem, the word for “girl” not rapariga, but moga. 
According to some writers, these vocabulary differences total some 
10,000 words. 

As can be seen above, the whole matter is largely one of pronunci- 
ation and vocabulary, and not of syntax. Interestingly enough, how- 
ever, only five years ago a measure was actually introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies at Rio de Janeiro to adopt the nomenclature 
“Brazilian language” for Portuguese.* 

All this undoubtedly brings to the mind of the Hispanist the cur- 
rent Castilian-Spanish-American quarrel, now more than ever de- 
bated. Nevertheless, in the latter case the query inevitably comes to 
the fore, concerning which of the Latin-American pronunciations is 
to be adopted. For Portuguese, the alternative is quite clear and 
awaits only the force of persuasive and reasonable arguments to 
motivate a shift from Lisbonese to Brazilian. 

Not the least of these arguments is the fact that it has always been 
the politico-cultural ascendancy of a given region which has estab- 
lished its dialect as the standard. While it is true that Portugal 
some hundreds of years ago was a great empire, the present time 
finds that country a very minor power, and with little impressive 
cultural activity. Brazil, on the other hand, comprises a territory 
larger than the United States of America, is one of the six major 
powers of the Western Hemisphere, and has unquestionably wit- 
nessed, in the postwar period, a more feverish artistic-literary en- 
deavor than the European mother country. It follows, therefore, that 
Brazil rather than Portugal deserves a place of pre-eminence in our 
eyes, and that her speech has a legitimate and logical claim for 
adoption. 

For the North American, moreover, the possibility of contacts 
with Brazil is much more real than with European Portugal. This, 
very obviously, involves the element of utility. The potential contacts 
are of varied nature: commercial and social letterwriting, military 
and naval relations, industrial and economic pursuits, and travel for 


1 See Samuel Putnam, “The Brazilian Language,” in Books Abroad, 1938, 
pp. 418-19. 
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purposes of recreation or education (exchange fellowships, etc.). The 
North American’s use of Lisbonese in Brazil is about equal to the 
South American’s utterance in this country of such things as 
“Cheerio” for “Good-bye” or “lift” for “elevator.” Besides being 
somewhat laughable, such a situation entails the difficulties of “un- 
learning” and “re-learning.” 

In view of all these considerations, it is altogether likely that the 
Hispanists of this country, into whose hands Portuguese is naturally 
entrusted, may break with the Lisbonese tradition. Their efforts in 
the direction of the Brazilian would have hemispheric, as well as 
academic implications. 


JacoB ORNSTEIN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 




















SPAIN AND PORTUGAL IN BAYLE’S DICTIONNAIRE 


Bayle’s influence in Spain’ has been generally neglected. A care- 
ful reading of his Dictionnaire historique et critique has revealed that 
he knew much about the leading figures of that country and, as in the 
case of England and the English,? helped to make them known to the 
literary world of his day as well as to subsequent generations. 

One of the Spanish figures who, perhaps more than any other 
single person, became part and parcel of philosophic thought, largely 
through Bayle’s penetrating article about him, was Pereira. It has 
not been difficult to trace Pereira’s influence on the English philoso- 
pher Hume,’ whose work when compared with Bayle’s statements in 
Pereira bears striking resemblance to the original statements appear- 
ing in the Dictionnaire. 

However, there are other Spanish figures which inspired Bayle’s 
criticism. Tomas Sanchez might be cited as one who gave Bayle’s 
pen an opportunity to discuss salacious material, a fault for which 
Bayle was himself severely criticized but which, in this case, is dis- 
cussed as it concerns another writer. 

In all, forty articles on Spain and the Spanish appear in the Dic- 
tionnaire ; eight articles on Portuguese figures. The total of forty-eight 
articles concerning the Iberian Peninsula compares not too unfavor- 
ably with seventy-two articles on England and the English. Bayle, 
who knew Spanish, was also fortunate in not having to rely upon 
translations as he did in the case of English. On the other hand, 
Bayle, who did not fill his Dictionnaire with critical comments upon 
any literature, did not include articles on Spanish literary men. It is 
to be regretted, for his opinion of Don Quixote would have been an 
invaluable contribution to philosophic thought. 

Reading the articles on Spanish and Portuguese figures and check- 
ing them in modern Spanish encyclopedias proves that Bayle had 
excellent sources for his material. The information he mentioned as 


1Cf. Pierre Courtines, “Some Notes on the Dissemination of Bayle’s 
Thought in Europe,” in Revue de Littérature Comparée, October-December, 
1937, p. 704. 

2 Cf. Pierre Courtines, Bayle’s Relations with England and the English, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. 172-83. 

8 A study on Bayle, Hume, and Berkeley by the writer was published in the 


June issue of Revue de Littérature Comparée, but has not yet reached the United 
States. 
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doubtful is still doubtful today, and, in many cases, the encyclopedias 
consulted had based their articles on Bayle’s originals. 

In listing the forty-eight items, we have included only such in- 
formation as will enable a research worker to identify the figure in 
question, since it was not our purpose to reproduce Bayle’s biographi- 
cal sketches or philosophical implications. 


I. ARTICLES ON SPANIARDS IN THE 1697 EDITION OF 
BaYLe’s “DICTIONNAIRE” 


Abderrahman,* Abdoul-Rahaman-Ben-Abdoul-Lah-El Grafiki, ca. 
702-760, governor or viceroy of Spain under the califate of Yesid; 
stopped by Charles Martel, in October 732, between Tours and Poi- 
tiers, when the Saracens, after having conquered Spain, tried to 
extend their domination over France; as a result of this memorable 
battle at which 400,000 Saracens were said to have been killed, the 
project of conquering the Gauls was abandoned. 

Acufia,® Cristébal de, Spanish Jesuit born at Burgos in 1597 ; en- 
tered the order in 1612 at the age of 15; served as missionary in Peru 
and Chile; date of his death unknown, but he was heard of in Lima 
as late as 1675. 

Aguirre,® Miguel de, lawyer and native of Azpeitia; wrote a book 
on the Spanish king Philip II’s claim to the crown of Portugal ; this 
book was published in Venice in 1581; its author died in 1588; an- 
other famous figure by the name of Aguirre was José (or Juan) Saenz 
de Aguirre, born at Logrom in 1630, cardinal in 1686, who died in 
Rome in 1699. 

Alamos’ de Barrientos (Don Balthazar), born about 1550 at Me- 
dina del Campo in Castille; published a translation of Tacitus in 
Madrid in 1614; had been written in prison where he spent eleven 
years; studied law at Salamanca; entered the service of Antonio 
Perez, secretary of state under King Philip II; died at 88. 

Alcasar,’ Luis de, Spanish Jesuit born in Seville in 1554; also 
known as Alcazar or Alcagar ; died in 1613 at the age of 60. 

Antonio,® Nicolas (1617-1684), born in Seville; knight of the 
order of Saint James and Canon of Seville; author of the famous 
biography of Spanish writers published in Rome in 1672. 


4 Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, 1697, I, 10-13, Art. “Abderame.” 
5 [bid., p. 91. 6 Ibid., pp. 139-40. T Ibid., pp. 162-64. 
8 Ibid., p. 171. ® Tbid., pp. 295-96. 
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Austria,’® Don Juan de (1545-1578), born at Ratisbon; natural 
son of Emperor Charles V ; brought to Spain before he was one year 
old. 

Blomberg,’ Barbara, born at Ratisbon in the time of Emperor 
Charles V ; believed for a long time to have been the mother of the 
Emperor’s natural son, Don Juan de Austria, who, up to his death, 
believed her to be his mother; she was probably only covering the 
identity of the real mother; upon his death, Juan recommended her 
to the care of King Philip II as well as to the care of Piramo Conrado, 
her son, whom he believed to be his half-brother. 

Boi,’* popularly known as II Siracusano ; a famous checker player 
at the court of King Philip IT. 

Carranza,'* Bartolomé (1503-1576), native of Miranda in Na- 
varre; famous sixteenth-century Dominican; became archbishop of 
Toledo in 1557; arrested by Inquisition as a heretic ; defended himself 
in Spain until 1567 ; finally sent to prison in Rome where he remained 
until 1576; no proof of his heresy ; died at the age of 72 in a convent. 

Cartagena,’* Juan de, Jesuit who became a Franciscan; born in 
Spain, but taught theology at Rome; at one time professor at Sala- 
manca ; died in Naples in 1617. 

Castille,*> Alfonso X, king of ; began his reign in 1252; won fame 
for his interest in astronomy. 

Castille,** Blanca de, queen of France, mother of Louis, daughter 
of Alfonso IX, king of Castille; married Louis of France in 1200; 
crowned with him in 1223; regent of France in 1226. 

Charles V,'* emperor and king of Spain, born in 1500. 

Driander,** Juan (1500-1560), Protestant martyr; mentioned as 
Spanish by Bayle, but modern sources consider him a German doctor 
and astronomer whose real name was Eichmann. 

Fuenterrabia,’® Spanish city on the Bidasso River, built by King 
Suintilla. 


Galés,”® Pedro Juan, later Galesius; Spanish savant; burned by 
the Spanish Inquisition. 


10 Jbid., pp. 418-20, Art. “Autriche.” 11 Jbid., pp. 596-98. 


12 [bid., pp. 612-13. 18 [bid., pp. 768-70. 
14 [bid., pp. 770-71, Art. “Carthagena.” 15 Ibid., pp. 799-803. 
16 Ibid., pp. 803-6. 17 [bid., pp. 834-42. 


18 Jbid., pp. 997-98, Art. “Dryander.” 
19 [bid., pp. 1165-66, Art. “Fontarabie.” 20 Ibid., p. 1212. 
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Guevara," Antonio de (1480-1545), preacher and historiographer 
to Emperor Charles V; born in the province of Alba, Spain. 

Hungary,”* Maria of, sister of Emperor Charles V ; born in Brus- 
sels in 1503; married King Louis of Hungary in 1521; husband died 
in 1526; made ruler of the Low Countries in 1531; ruled until the 
abdication of Charles V, whom she followed to Spain; died in Spain 
in 1558. 

Latinus,?* Juan, Moore by birth (ca. 1515-1573), brought to Spain 
as a child; supposed to have been a student of Clénard or Kleinarts 
in Spain (Bayle thinks this impossible because of chronology) ; taught 
rhetoric and Latin at the College of Granada for twenty years; a little 
Latin poem of his has survived. 

Loyola,** Ignacio de, founder of the Jesuits, born in 1491 in the 
province of Guipuscoa in Spain. 

Lugo,”* Francisco de, elder brother of the cardinal of the same 
name ; born at Madrid in 1580; became a Jesuit at Salamanca in 1600; 
professor of theology in Mexico; died in 1652 at the age of 72. 

Lugo,”* Juan de, Spanish Jesuit and cardinal; born at Madrid in 
1583 and died in Rome in 1660 where he had taught theology for 
twenty years ; like his elder brother, he became a Jesuit in 1603 ; noted 
for his lack of ambition ; published seven folio volumes because he was 
ordered to do so. 

Maldonado,” Juan de (1534-1583), Spanish Jesuit ; taught phi- 
losophy, theology, and Greek language at Salamanca, Paris, and Poi- 
tiers ; accused of heresy at Paris; finally acquitted ; retired to Bourges 
to work on his commentaries. 

Mariana,”* Juan de, famous historian (1537-1624); retired in 
1574 to the house of Jesuits in Toledo where he wrote his famous 
works. 

Manuza,”* or Munioz or Muniz, brave Moorish captain and gov- 
ernor of Cerdaigne for the Saracens at the beginning of the eighth 
century, at the time of their conquest of Spain. 

Nidhard,*® Juan Everard, confessor to the Queen Mother of 
Charles II, king of Spain; born in 1607 in Austria; accompanied 
Archduchess Marie Anne, daughter of Ferdinand III, when she went 
to marry King Philip IV. 


21 Bayle, op. cit., I, pp. 1328-30. 

22 Jbid., II, 111-14, Art. “Hongrie, Marie Reine de.” 28 [bid., pp. 284-85. 
24 Ibid., pp. 357-72. 25 [bid., p. 428. 26 [bid., pp. 428-30. 

27 [bid., pp. 514-18, Art. “Maldonat.” 28 [bid., pp. 563-69. 

29 Ibid., pp. 623-24. 30 Ibid., pp. 665-66. 
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Orosio,* Pablo (Orosius in Latin), Spanish priest who lived at 
the beginning of the fifth century; authorities differ as to whether he 
was born at Tarragona in Spain or in Portugal. 

Pacheco,*? Alvarez, Spanish colonel ; relative of the Duke of Alba ; 
served under him in the Low Countries; sent to Flessingue in 1572, 
but was killed there in an uprising. 

Padilla,** Juan de, one of the chiefs of the uprising in Castille in 
1520; it was said that his wife had incited him to revolt as a result 
of a dream she had; she stole money from churches to keep the revolt 
going ; he was beheaded ; his wife fled to Portugal. 

Pereira,** Gomez, Spanish physician who lived in the sixteenth 
century ; famous article in which Bayle, taking advantage of the fact 
that Pereira taught that animals are machines and rejected the soul 
attributed to them, wrote several pages of notes on the nature of this 


as 


ame.” 


Ponce de la Fuente,** Constantino, doctor of theology, bishop of 
Seville and priest to Emperor Charles V ; followed Philip II to Eng- 
land where he probably took a fancy to the Protestant doctrines for 
which the Inquisition seized him; burned in effigy at Seville in 1559. 

Prisciliano,** Spanish heresiarch, lived in the fourth century, 
finally condemned ; Bayle makes an interesting observation when he 
says that Prisciliano seems to have been condemned for a sentiment 
canonized in the person of Saint Augustine. 

Rigorists,*7 name given in Spanish Low Countries to Jansenists 
and fathers of the Oratory. 

Roses,** los, city of Catalonia; was an ett when Charles V 
built a city and fortress there. 

Rua*® (Rhua), Pedro de, Spanish savant ne taught belles-lettres 
and lived in the sixteenth century ; wrote three letters against Antonio 
de Guevara ; in these he refuted a number of falsehoods which de Gue- 
vara had published. 

Sanchez,*® Tomas (1551-1610), Spanish Jesuit ; had a magnificent 
funeral ; supposed to have died a virgin; the author of the most sala- 
cious book on marriage Bayle had ever read; written in 1592, the 
four folios appeared after his death. 


81 [bid., pp. 700-702, Art. “Orose.” 


82 Ibid., p. 711. 88 [bid., pp. 711-13. 84 Ibid., pp. 780-87. 
88 [bid., pp. 868-69, Art. “Ponce.” 8 bid., pp. 888-91, Art. “Priscillien.” 
81 Ibid., p. 942. 88 Jbid., p. 968. 


89 [bid., pp. 975-76, Art. “Rua.” 40 Tbid., pp. 1004-5. 
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Sabunde*! (Sebonde), Ramon (Raimundo), professor of medicine, 
philosopher and theologian at Toulouse in the fifteenth century ; had 
originally come from Barcelona; well known to Montaigne; died in 
Toulouse in 1436; had been known under many names. 

Villavicentius,*® Laurent, priest of the order of Saint Augustine 
and confessor to King Philip II of Spain; heard of until 1581. 

Zahuris,** name given in Spain to those who could divine water, 
metals, treasures or corpses in the earth; were supposed to have had 
very red eyes; Martin del Rio said to have met, in Madrid in 1575, a 
little boy of this type. 


II. ARTICLES ON PORTUGUESE IN THE 1697 EDITION OF 
BayLe’s “DICTIONNAIRE” 


Abarbanel** (Abrabanel, Abrebaniel, Abarbinel, Abravanel), 
Isaac, famous rabbi, born in Lisbon in 1437; family was supposed to 
have come originally from Castille; for a time stayed at the court of 
Alfonso V, king of Portugal; later went to the court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; in 1493 when the Jews were expelled, he fled to Naples 
and from there to Sicily. 

Andrada,** Tomas de (Andradaus), Portuguese savant and theo- 
logian (1528-82). 

Govea,*® Andrés (Goveanus), native of Beia, Portugal, in the six- 
teenth century; principal of Collége de Ste-Barbe at Paris; raised 
three nephews of whom Antonio Govea, the youngest, was the most 
famous; Martial Govea, the eldest, was a Latin poet, and Andrés 
Govea, the middle one, taught grammar and philosophy at his uncle’s 
school. 

Macedo,** Francisco de (1596-1681), born at Coimbra, became a 
Jesuit in 1610; an important seventeenth-century writer ; later became 
a member of the Franciscans; Bayle confuses him with Antonio de 
Sousa de Macedo, who was born in 1611 and died in 1682. 

Macedo,** Antonio de, brother of Francisco (1612-1693), born 
at Coimbra, became a Jesuit in 1626; went to Africa as a missionary; 
later chosen by John IV, king of Portugal, to accompany ambassador 
of Portugal to the Court of Queen Christina in Sweden. 


#1 Bayle, op. cit., Il, pp. 1034-36, Art. “Sebonde.” 

42 [bid., p. 1213. 43 [bid., pp. 1261-62. 

44 Ibid., I, 39-41, Art. “Abrabanel.” 45 Ibid., pp. 259-61. 
46 Ibid., pp. 1265-68. 47 Ibid., II, 449. 48 [bid., pp. 449-50. 
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Portugal,*® Alfonso VI, king of, born in 1643 and died in the 
Chateau of Cintra, near Lisbon, on September 12, 1683. 

Sanches®® (Sanchez), Francisco, medical doctor at Toulouse, born 
in Portugal (1552-1632) and taken to Bordeaux in infancy by his 
father (also a famous physician) ; had works published on medicine 
and philosophy. 

Villareal,** Emanuel Fernandez, plagiarist author of a book which 
brought him a pension from Richelieu ; burned at Lisbon for Judaism ; 
had been Portuguese consul at Rouen, France. 


Bayle’s influence on Padre Feijéo*™ has been the basis of a valu- 
able paper recently. We hope that the present study will have shown 
that there are many possibilities for research on Bayle, Spain, and 
Portugal, leading, perhaps, to a definitive study on the subject. 


PIERRE COURTINES 
QueENs COLLEGE 
FLusHInG, NEw YORK 


49 Jbid., pp. 873-77. 

50 Jbid., p. 1004, Art. “Sanchez.” 

51 Jbid., p. 1212. 

52 “The Influence of Pierre Bayle on Feijéo,” by Charles N. Staubach, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the American 


Association of Teachers of Spanish, Hotel Commodore, New York, Decem- 
ber 30, 1938. 
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A FAMOUS PARALELO ENTRE BOLIVAR Y 
WASHINGTON AND ITS AUTHORSHIP 


There appeared in the Jamaica Despatch of Kingston, Jamaica, 
on the third day of October in 1832, an essay which is deserving of 
special mention among the contributions to the literature about Boli- 
var and Washington. This essay probably had as its English title 
A Parallel between Bolivar and Washington, but this must be con- 
jecture and remain conjecture until a copy of the Jamaica Despatch of 
the above date is found. All efforts of the present writer to find it 
have proved unavailing. It is not included in the Union List of News- 
paper Files or the newspaper lists of the Library of Congress, the 
New York City Public Library, the Yale University Library, the 
Harvard University Library, the John Carter Brown Library, the 
University of Pennsylvania Library, or the American Antiquarian 
Society. An inquiry directed to the Institute of Jamaica elicited the 
reply that they did not have the Jamaica Despatch for 1832 and that 
they were unable to find any copy of the essay in contemporary news- 
papers. 

There is, however, definite evidence that it was published in this 
newspaper at that time. Two books which were published soon after 
and have the Spanish text of the Parallel, called Paralelo entre Bolivar 
y Washington, inform us definitely that it was taken from the Jamaica 
Despatch of October 3, 1832. The first book was published in Caracas 
in 1833 as an appendix to volume twenty-one of a Coleccién de docu- 
mentos relativas a la vida publica del Libertador, and gives no author. 
The second one, an anonymous work called Un recuerdo de Bolivar 
and published in Caracas in 1835, has it as an appended document 
copied from Number 109 of the Gaceta del Gobierno de Venezuela. 
In the course of an enthusiastic appraisal of the essay the unnamed 
Gaceta editor declares that it appeared in the Jamaica Despatch trans- 
lated by its author. 

As is evident from what has been said already, we can, at the 
present time, consider the Paralelo only as an essay in Spanish. The 
information found in the above-mentioned Gaceta number would lead 
one to believe that it was written first in Spanish and then translated 
into English, by the author, for the Jamaica Despatch. It might not 
be wrong to assume that this newspaper published it in both English 
and Spanish. At any rate, the information we have at hand would 
lead us to believe that the Spanish text given, with some variants, in 
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publications of different periods is the original Spanish essay and 
not a translation of a translation. Not one of the Spanish-American 
authors or editors known by the present writer to have cited the 
Paralelo makes any mention of it as a translation from the English 
of the Jamaica Despatch. 

The entire Spanish text is given below as it appears in the Album 
patridtico-literario, published in Caracas in 1883. The only changes 
introduced concern the paragraph division. Other texts have some 
variants, but none is so different as to make it look like an independent 
translation of an English version. It would, in fact, be very safe to 
assume that all the texts to which reference is made in this article 
are copies of the Spanish original with minor changes in some of the 
wording made by individual editors. One noteworthy difference 
found in two texts is the omission of the first paragraph. The Album 
text has been selected as the best, at least the best in this writer’s 
opinion. It is as follows: 


PARALELO ENTRE BoLivar y WASHINGTON 


De los americanos sélo Washington se presenta en la palestra de la 
fama como competidor digno de Bolivar; y si nosotros fuéramos capaces 
de abogar la causa de éste, y de apreciar los méritos de aquél, no temeri- 
amos un paralelo entre los héroes del Norte y Sur América. 

Washington, salido de la clase media de la sociedad, y de mediana 
fortuna, test6 al término de su gloriosa carrera un caudal honradamente 
adquirido. Bolivar, por nacimiento el mas noble y el mas rico de su tierra 
natal, murié en relativa pobreza, después de haber prodigado en la causa 
de su patria las abundantes riquezas que hered6é de sus abuelos. El uno 
acept6 con gratitud lo que la mezquina bondad de sus conciudadanos le 
presenté; y el otro rechazé noblemente los liberales dones de Colombia, el 
millon del Pert y los soberbios regalos de Bolivia. 

Washington, dotado con talentos no mas que mediocres, fué favorecido 
con un juicio frio como el invierno de su residencia boreal. Este arreglé 
todas sus acciones. Bolivar, poseyendo poderes intelectuales de primer 
orden, fué arrastrado por una imaginacién ardiente como su clima natal. 
De aqui sus hazafias, — de aqui sus errores. 

El héroe norte-americano, rodeado de un pueblo virtuoso y auxiliado 
por hombres superiores 4 él mismo en talento y conocimientos politicos 
fué llevado por la revolucién. Franklin, el inspirado Henry, Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton y muchos otros formaron una reunién de patriotismo y 
de genio; tales fueron desde el principio sus colaboradores. El Libertador 
de Sur-América, en medio de un pueblo servil y corrompido, abandonado 4 
Sus propios recursos, did impulso 4 la revolucién. En su pais sélo él y los 
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obstaculos que tuvo que vencer eran grandes. Sucre, el mas habil y el mas 
virtuoso de sus tenientes, era demasiado joven para ayudarle hasta el 
ultimo acto del drama. 

Washington, en asambleas populares era incapaz de inspirar 4 otros 
los nobles sentimientos que él poseia. Su lenguaje era demasiado incor- 
recto, y las pocas producciones que nos ha dejado estan llenas de defectos 
literarios. Bolivar, expresivo y elocuente, era el primer orador y el mas 
elegante escritor de la América del Sur. Todas sus composiciones estan 
estampadas con el sello del genio. 

En las humildes virtudes de la vida social, el patriota de Mount-Vernon 
quizas ha excedido al patriota de San Mateo; pero en genio, en desinterés, 
en espléndida generosidad, en todos los brillantes y soberbios atributos con 
que la naturaleza distingue aquellos pocos favorecidos que destina a la 
inmortalidad, Bolivar era superior 4 Washington. Sus respectivos paises 
ofrecen objetos fisicos con que comparar sus distintos caracteres. Las 
Montafias Azules, miradas en una tarde de verano, sin nubes y sin manchas, 
tal era Washington —los estupendos Andes, placidos 4 veces y 4 veces 
tempestuosos, pero siempre magnificos, siempre grandes —tal era Bolivar. 


As one might expect, the author is prejudiced in favor of Bolivar 
and places him on a pedestal higher than that assigned Washington. 
This is not meant to imply that the author of the essay is or is not 
fair in his estimate of the two great national heroes. That is entirely 
beside the point. We all know that it is commonplace to say that 
comparisons are odious, but, naturally enough, they must be con- 
sidered from the point of view of the background they reflect. It is 
this background which often makes them especially interesting and 
significant. Then again, they may be considered from the point of 
view of pure literature and be evaluated as such. The present essay 
is undoubtedly outstanding from both points of view. 

Before continuing to a discussion of the authorship of the Paralelo 
it might be in order to speak briefly of its popularity and its merits. 
The Spanish text is given in at least nine different publications ap- 
pearing between 1833 and 1914. This fact alone is significant in a 
consideration of the essay as a sterling piece of prose or as an inspired 
tribute to the memory of Bolivar and Washington. It has also been 
quoted in readers for children, and has probably appeared in publica- 
tions which have not come to the attention of this writer. 

And now let us see what opinions have been expressed concerning 
our essay. The unnamed Gaceta editor referred to above declared 
that the exactness and precision with which the two great men are 
characterized make it a thing of beauty, and, also, that it is great and 
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sublime for the loftiness of the ideas expressed, the nobleness of its 
concept, the lifelike character of its portraits, and the accuracy of its 
comparisons. And, he adds, it is couched in simple and correct prose 
of the highest order. The well-known Bolivian writer Gabriel René- 
Moreno considered it to be so excellent that he quoted it in full in his 
Elementos de literatura perceptiva published in Santiago in 1891, as 
an example of parallel description. Then again, the famous Chilean 
author and historian Benjamin Vicufia MacKenna called it a beau- 
tiful comparison and included it in one of his works. 

It is certain that most readers would agree to a large extent with 
these critics and not hesitate to bestow unstinted praise upon this 
beautiful little jewel in Spanish-American literature. It is well bal- 
anced in its entirety and in all its parts. The simplicity of its language 
is indeed charming, and this is effected without the sacrifice of com- 
pleteness in the comparison. Not a word wasted, not a single idea 
left vague or doubtful. 

Let us now pose the question: Who is the author of this master- 
piece in miniature? It has been quoted as an anonymous essay, and 
it has been attributed to Daniel Florencio O’Leary, to F. Ribas, and 
to F. Rivas. The earliest works in which it is found, those mentioned 
at the beginning of this article and published in 1833 and 1835 re- 
spectively, leave us almost completely in the dark as to the author’s 
name. Let it be said in passing that we cannot be at all sure the 
Jamaica Despatch gives the author. If it did, it would seem likely 
that these early works would also give it. Gabriel René-Moreno 
refused in 1891 to make an attribution, limiting himself to the state- 
ment that the Paralelo was by an author not yet well identified. The 
Chilean José Domingo Cortés, in his Prosistas americanos, of 1875, 
gives as author a Venezuelan by the name of F. Ribas, while the 
Venezuelan Album patridtico-literario of 1883 has it as the work of 
an F. Rivas. Benjamin Vicufia MacKenna declares in his biography 
of San Martin, published in 1863 and again as a second edition in 
1902, that it has been attributed by some to General O’Leary, and 
adds that the Heraldo de Lima had reproduced it. A compilation 
called Defensa de Bolivar, made by the Colombian Juan Bautista 
Pérez y Soto in 1878, assigns it to O’Leary. The latter’s grandson, 
Julio D. Portocarrero O’Leary, included the Paralelo as one of his 
grandfather’s writings at the end of his 1914 edition of the appendix 
of the O’Leary Memorias. He states that it has been published in 
several readers for children as the work of F. Ribas, a Venezuelan, 
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but that this mistaken authorship has been rectified in the Revista del 
Colegio mayor del Rosario. 

In addition to the attributions already mentioned the essay itself 
and circumstantial evidence may aid us in our efforts to identify the 
author. It would seem perfectly proper in view of the above attribu- 
tions to assume that it was written by Daniel Florencio O’Leary, 
F. Ribas, or F. Rivas. 

There is hardly enough information available about a Venezuelan 
by the name of F. Ribas or about an F. Rivas to convince one that 
one of these men, or this man, is the likely author of the Paralelo. The 
Venezuelan General José Félix Ribas died in 1814 and, therefore, 
could not be our author. There is in the Archivo Santander a long 
letter written from Cartagena by a G. Fidel Rivas to Francisco de 
Paula Santander on March 1, 1828. Rivas complains about the way 
Bolivar has treated him, reducing him to the rank of a common soldier 
and placing him under arrest. It is very difficult to believe that this 
soldier would write a beautiful eulogy of Bolivar some four years 
later. The Primer libro venezolano, an anthology and index of Ven- 
ezuelan men of letters published in 1895, makes mention of a Fran- 
cisco Esteban Rivas from Cumana and a Fidel Rivas y Rivas, a 
lawyer and writer from Caracas; and Waxman lists in his A Bibli- 
ography of the Belles-Lettres of Venezuela a Fidel Ribas y Ribas as 
editor of poems by Juan Antonio Eguiarreta published about 1842 in 
Caracas. These two latter names may refer to the same man and he 
may be considered as a possible author, but a wide search has failed to 
reveal anything else about him. Finally, there is a Bolivian by the 
name of Fidel Rivas who wrote, in 1893, some tradiciones about 
Potosi. He would appear to be an even less likely candidate. And 
so, the evidence found in favor of I’. Ribas or F. Rivas is hardly suf- 
ficient to make out a satisfactory case for him or them. 

The evidence in favor of the Irish-Venezuelan Brigadier General 
Daniel Florencio O’Leary as author is, it would seem, unusually 
good, although, curiously enough, none of the biographies or bio- 
graphical sketches of O’Leary makes any reference to the Paralelo. 
Not even Diego Carbonell, who has written the most complete biog- 
raphy in his General O’Leary, intimo, has anything to say about it. 

Let us, first of all, consider the circumstantial evidence which 
points to O’Leary as the author. We know definitely from letters 
written by O’Leary to his brother-in-law General Carlos Soublette 
that he was in Kingston, Jamaica, from May 1831 to June 1833. We 
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will recall that as far as we know the Paralelo appeared for the first 
time in the Jamaica Despatch on October 3, 1832. This coincidence 
of time and place would have made it perfectly possible for O’Leary 
to have written and published the essay in this newspaper during his 
exile in Jamaica. 

And then, we are told that the Paralelo appeared in the Jamaica 
Despatch translated by its author. Who could possibly fit into this 
picture better than the almost completely bilingual O’Leary? As has 
been stated already, it appears that the essay was written first in 
Spanish and later translated into English for the Jamaica Despatch. 
We have seen the Spanish text and know it to be an excellent essay. 
Is it likely that an English-speaking person with some thirteen years 
of residence in South America would be able to write so well in 
Spanish? Anyone who doubts O’Leary’s mastery of Spanish prose 
composition has only to inspect some of his letters to his wife or to 
General Soublette. Such an inspection will surely convince anyone 
that O’Leary wrote Spanish fluently and well. A critic no less 
worthy than Rufino Blanco-Fombona speaks very highly of O’Leary’s 
style in Spanish and goes on to say that he wrote much better Span- 
ish than his Venezuelan-born son Simon Bolivar O’Leary, who trans- 
lated his father’s biography of Bolivar into Spanish. 

Then again, we know that O’Leary was chief aide-de-camp to 
Bolivar and very close to him over a long period of time. His 
Memorias and his letters demonstrate very clearly that he admired 
the Liberator and revered his memory. In a letter written to General 
Soublette from Jamaica on November 17, 1831, he says, “I shall 
defend his memory and I shall subscribe with pleasure to the public 
opinion which has designated him as a great man.” 

So much for the circumstantial evidence tending to support the 
thesis that O’Leary wrote the Paralelo. There is also some internal 
evidence which furnishes additional support to what has already 
been said. In the first place, the author writes in glowing terms of 
the genius and generosity of Bolivar, but he does not hesitate to 
point out that Bolivar made mistakes and that he was not the perfect 
man. This is entirely in consonance with O’Leary’s approach to his 
subject, so clearly stated in a letter to General Soublette when he says, 
“I want you to give me information about the Liberator’s life that 
will be correct and impartial. I do not pretend to be a narrator of 
stories or tales of chivalry. I am aware of the defects in the character 
of General Bolivar and I do not intend to hide them.” 


See ey 


we 
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Marshal Sucre is referred to in the Paralelo as the most able and 
the most virtuous of Bolivar’s lieutenants. An inspection of letters 
written by O’Leary at the time of Sucre’s assassination will be enough 
to convince anyone that O’Leary held him in great esteem. He does, 
in fact, describe him at one point as the most perfect of the Colom- 
bians. 

Continuing with our search for internal evidence in support of 
the O’Leary authorship, we find that the author of the essay criticizes 
Washington’s language and points out that the few works he has 
left us are full of literary flaws. It would seem that the writer is 
speaking as one who was entirely at home in the English language 
and has read Washington’s writings in their original form. Does 
not this indicate that our author was probably an English-speaking 
person? It would seem to do so. 

It is the opinion of this writer that he has presented a good case 
for Daniel Florencio O’Leary as author of the Paralelo entre Bolivar 
y Washington. It is O’Leary who has left us the greatest monument 
to the memory of Bolivar the man in his Memorias characterized by 
Diego Carbonell as the Gospel of the Emancipation. They have 
formed since the time of their publication the basis for most of the 
biographies of Bolivar. One would like to consider the Paralelo as 
part of this great monument, written while O’Leary, in exile in 
Jamaica, was busy putting his documents and letters in order and 
while the memory of his great chief was still very fresh in his mind. 
A quotation which indicates the great esteem in which O’Leary is 
held as a South American patriot by the South Americans themselves 
will serve as a fitting conclusion. It is from Alfred Hasbrouck’s 
Foreign Legionaries in the Liberation of Spanish South America, and 
says, “O’Leary is the one foreigner above all others whom South 
Americans whose ancestors knew and valued his services love to 
cherish in memory to this day, just as Americans delight in honoring 
Lafayette ; but the Irish soldier had only himself to give, for he lacked 
the wealth and family prestige which were of so much importance 
among the contributions of the French nobleman.” 


Rospert F. McNerney, Jr. 
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JOSE RUBEN ROMERO, COSTUMBRISTA OF 
MICHOACAN 


When José Rubén Romero appeared in the national field of Mexi- 
can letters in 1932, he easily obtained one of the first places among 
the novelists because he brought with him those much-desired traits 
of humor, graceful picturesqueness, and love for the people of his 
state of Michoacan, which combined to make him an excellent “cos- 
tumbrista.” 

His novels show a wide and humorous understanding of the pro- 
vincial proprieties, and this has contributed greatly to his position 
as one of the outstanding painters of Mexican village life. He is also 
an indefatigable narrator of popular stories, and the maze of Mexican 
folklore holds no secrets from him: 


Fluyen de sus labios, en la charla cordial, las anécdotas de regional 
pintoresquino, las agudezas con la impronta campirana, causando no sdélo 
el deleite de su interlocutor sino su sorpresa. ...* 


Sefior Romero began his literary career as a poet, publishing his 
first book of verse, entitled Fantasias, at the age of eighteen. Other 
volumes of verse have appeared in later years: Rimas bohemias, La 
musa heroica, La musa loca, Sentimental, Tacdmbaro, and Versos 
viejos. 

His poetry was born in those regions of Michoacan where one 
contemplates the most beautiful landscapes in Mexico, and which, 
at the same time, have served as the stage for some of the cruelest 
episodes in Mexican history. The inquietude and ancestral wounds 
still stirring in the souls of today’s generations are expressed by the 
provincial poet, who has lived absorbed in the world around him. 
Thus were born in Rubén Romero, at the same time, the poet and 
the revolutionist, when he says: 


Pasan las ovejas cubiertas de lana, 


el pastor las sigue desgarrado y mudo. 
A ellas Dios las viste, 
al pastor el Amo lo deja desnudo.? 


Rubén Romero speaks of Tacémbaro as the book of verse that 


1 Roberto Nifiez y Dominguez, “Con el novelista Rubén Romero,” Revista 
de Revistas, August 22, 1937, p. 26. 


2 Tacémbaro, p. 22. 
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opened for him the doors of metropolitan literary criticism. He pre- 
sents in it small pictures of village life and of village people in Tacam- 
baro: 
EL PUEBLO 
Panorama de Nacimiento. 
Un buey, un gallo y un jumento. 


Ex JARIPEO 
Dia de oro. 
La reata cierra su interrogacién 
en los cuernos del toro.® 


This type of verse was inspired by the poems of Jules Renard, 
and by the “hai-kais” of José Juan Tablada.* 

In Versos viejos, our writer shows himself to be not only a proud 
idealist, but a realistic lover of life. Versos viejos has much in com- 
mon with Les Méditations of Alphonse de Lamartine: They evoke 
with nostalgia the scenes of childhood, demonstrate love for a pro- 
vincial corner and its special enchantments. Rubén Romero admires 
with Lamartine the beauty of nature and humanity; he can paint 
states of feeling, but he fails to make sensitive the nebulous and 
troubled regions of the human soul as Lamartine does. 

Among the circumstances that intervened in the formation of 
Rubén Romero the novelist, we note first the transformation of the 
poet into a novelist. There is present in the narrator of today the 
lyric poet of yesterday: It is the poet who rules the destiny of the 
novelist. This may be made clear by comparing one of his poems, 
“Duerme” with a selection from a novel entitled Apuntes de un Luga- 
reno: 

DUERME 
Me inclino sobre la fosa 
donde la abuela reposa 
y dejo en ella una rosa. 


Pequefiito camposanto 
que no da pena ni espanto 
y que quiero tanto, tanto. 
8 Tacadmbaro, pp. 11-13. 
*In acknowledging his debt to Tablada, Sefior Romero said: “Sus hai-kais 
que él ha sabido divulgar e imponer, estan en mi libro, algunos conservando la 
manera tradicional, otros, solamente con una reminiscencia de esos poemas 


sintéticos, tan Ilenos de sutil fragancia y de profunda sabiduria.” See the In- 
troduction to Tacémbaro, p. 7. 
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Silenciosos corredores, 
que llenaron de rumores 
otras épocas mejores. 


Calles de blanca aldehuela 
que perenne invierno hiela, 
donde se qued6 mi abuela. 


Como durmiendo una siesta, 
blanca, muy blanca la testa. 
Aun la llamo y no contesta. 


Me inclino sobre la fosa 
donde la abuela reposa 
y dejo en ella una rosa...5 


From Apuntes de un Lugarefio: 


; Abuelita, no te mueras, reanimate y anda, que en el corredor te espera 
tu silla de tule, tu petate primorosamente trenzado con las mas finas palmas ! 
; Abuelita, sigue rezando tu interminable novena y peinando el surtidor 
de tus canas, mientras en el durazno juega la chaparrosa y las rosas se 


paran de puntitas para oler el perfume del pan, que esta cociendo la china 
Paula! 


; Nunca nos contaste un cuento, como las clasicas abuelas de los cuentos, 
pero tu propia vida era para nosotros la leyenda mas preciada, con tus 
bodas y tus tornabodas, tus vestidos de cachemira, tus tunicos de brocado 
y las 13 onzas de oro de tus arras! 

; No te vayas, que no mas refiiré contigo, ni mi hermana te escondera 
el bast6n y tu podras hacer lo que te plazca! 

i No te vayas, decia mi boca junto a su negra caja, desprovista de 
abullonados y de abrazaderas de plata !* 


In reality, Rubén Romero’s novelistic procedure is poetical—each 
chapter of a novel compares favorably to a canto, which in turn 
obliges him to restrain the ideological breadth of the different parts 
of the book. Gaston Lafarga in his study of Sefior Romero believes 
that his formation as a novelist was developed from his reading of 
the European writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries.’ By this observation he means that the eighteenth-century 


5 From Versos viejos, pp. 21-24. 
® Pages 185-86. 
T La evolucién literaria de Rubén Romero, Imprenta Gouvardin, Paris, 1938. 
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French ideology was not important in the formation of Rubén Romero 
the novelist, because his sensibility drew him away from the learned 
analysis of that epoch, and attracted him to the individualistic ro- 
mantic synthesis where he could reaffirm the use of his imagination 
and utilize his impressions to a greater advantage. 

The novel, Desbandada, shows perfectly the “poetic” procedure 
of Rubén Romero: As a writer of customs he not only describes 
vividly the villagers and their problems, but he also succeeds in cap- 
turing the soul of an episode, the spirit of an attitude, and in identify- 
ing himself with the characters he creates—all without resorting to 
the use of a cohesive plot. 

His third book of prose, El pueblo inocente, is a story of life in 
one of the many unnamed villages of Michoacan that the author knows 
so well. The narrative is full of things typically Mexican: customs, 
types, and language. It is a hymn in praise of provincial life, of the 
fields and mountains, and of the placid and taciturn Indians. At the 
same time it expresses indirectly the philosophy of the writer: his 
appreciation of the integrity of the Mexican people, and his desire to 
alleviate the injustice in which so many of his people live. 


No ha dejado de influir en él (Rubén Romero) la campechana natu- 
ralidad, la buena sonrisa, la sabrosa raz6n, el ancho espiritu, el sazonado 
discurrir de los sefiores que, no obstante su santa y buena voluntad, per- 
manecen al margen de la tragedia que vive y agita el suelo de México.® 


With the publication of La vida initil de Pito Pérez there appears 
another quality in the writing of José Rubén Romero: the cultiva- 
tion of the picaresque element, which characterizes him as a distant 
follower of Don Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi. Pito Pérez is not 
new among the characters created by Sefior Romero. We see him 
profiled first in El pueblo inocente, but it is in this later volume that he 
occupies the central position, with his grotesque figure of a village 
ne’er-do-well. The writer paints from beginning to end the “via 
crucis” of Pito’s varied existence, including all manner of tricks and 
imbroglios suited to an adventurer of his position who earned his 
livelihood by his wits. Pito’s victims always include the three principal 
characters of village life: the priest, the judge, and the druggist, and 
such lesser individuals as may cross his path. 

We see in La vida initil de Pito Pérez an enlargement of that 


8 Letras de México, January 15, 1937, p. 3. 
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ideological outlook which we have previously considered. In this 
story, social ostracism gives Pito Pérez opportunity for meditation 
and an angle from which to observe certain social problems : 


Fui Pito Pérez: una sombra que pas6, sin comer, de carcel en carcel. 
Fui un borracho: ; nadie! Una verdad en pie: ; que locura! Y caminando 
en la otra acera, enfrente de mi, paseé la Honestidad su decoro y la Cor- 
dura su prudencia. El pleito ha sido desigual, lo comprendo; pero del 
coraje de los humildes surgira un dia el terremoto, y entonces, no quedara 
piedra sobre piedra.® 


The author has recognized no obligation to be polemic nor has he 
looked relentlessly for victims of the social order who might be ele- 
vated into champions of a higher truth. He has not felt obliged to 
take many exceptions to the broad, average current of human exist- 
ence. He has, however, chosen the simpler truths for the reason that 
these illustrate better the workings of the human heart. He has pre- 
ferred to make as much of the cheerful aspects of life as possible, 
even when realizing that a certain amount of unpleasantness has to 
be tolerated. 

Many times the spiritual message of the Mexican provinces has 
been late in reaching the capital. This was true in the case of Rubén 
Romero, but in turn it has repaid its initial indifference by heartily 
accepting his human and emotional pictures of provincial life. When 
his two books, Desbandada and El pueblo inocente appeared in 1934, 
they captured the attention of the literary world of the Mexican Re- 
public, including that of the Mexican Academy of Letters, which 
soon accepted Romero as one of its members. 

In general, Rubén Romero’s novels represent a decisive advance 
in simplicity and reality over the nineteenth-century Mexican novels: 
His characters are no longer required to speak the stilted language 
or to feel the quivering sentiments that had once seemed symptoms 
of nobility of soul. His preoccupation with local color has encouraged 
love of surfaces, if not a satisfaction with surfaces alone. The lives 
which his novels present are at times inextricably connected with 
the clash of political, economic, and religious matters; in other in- 
stances, they are purely descriptive. His novels are faithful to Mex- 
ican life, at least to those phases which he has chosen to record. His 
point of view is clearly national : 


® La vida imitil de Pito Pérez, pp. 227-28. 
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Barrenar, ahondar, desentrafiar el sentido de México parece ser el 
destino de este fuerte y sincero novelista. Cuando lo realice con plenitud, 
cuando lo tenga en sus manos vibrantes de emocién y de talento, habra 
sonado para México una hora feliz. ...2° 


PRINCIPAL WorKS OF RUBEN ROMERO 


POETRY 
Fantasias, 1908 La musa loca, 1917 
Rimas Bohemias, 1912 Sentimental, 1919 
La musa heroica, 1915 Tacdémbaro, 1922 
Alma heroica, 1917 Versos viejos, 1930 
NOVELS 
Apuntes de un Lugarefio, 1932 Mi caballo, mi perro, y mi rifle, 1936 
Desbandada, 1934 La vida iniitil de Pito Pérez, 1938 
El pueblo inocente, 1934 Anticipacién a la muerte, 1939 


RutH STANTON 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


10 Ermilio Abreu Gémez, “Un ensayo sobre Rubén Romero,” Letras de 
México, April 1, 1937, p. 7. 

















ANTONIO HURTADO AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ZARZUELA 


Spanish opera does not exist in the same sense as that of Italy. Its 
small quantity of production and inferior music hardly warrant the 
classification of a “national opera.” Most Spanish critics go so far as 
to disclaim the existence of any such musical form in their country. 
Pérez Galdos, treating this subject in his Nuestro Teatro, says: 


El orgullo nacional se ha preocupado, durante bastante tiempo, de un 
arte pomposamente llamado “la épera espafiola” ... “la Opera espafiola” no 
parece por ninguna parte. 


Antonio Pefia y Goifii, in his excellent treatise entitled La épera 
espatiola y la musica dramdtica en el siglo XIX, disproves the ex- 
istence of the “Spanish Opera” with these words: 


2 Existe la Opera espafiola? No; la Opera espafiola no existe; la Opera 
espafiola no ha existido nunca. Voy a probarlo... 


He then does on to prove his point, indicating the spread of the art 
from Italy to neighboring countries. 

Cotarelo y Mori makes a more profound observation on the lack 
of the art in Spain. He claims that it is due to the faulty protection 
by the “Gobierno,’”? the weak preparation of the singers, and their 
unwillingness to express themselves in Spanish—a language which 
they did not know or knew imperfectly. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all that may be said to the contrary, the 
lack of a national opera was not a great misfortune for Spain. In its 
place is to be found another género conforming more to the natural 
genius of the country—the zarzuela, 

The idea of inferiority that some attribute to this class of genuinely 
Spanish, lyric drama is without serious foundation. All the accusa- 
tions are merely generalities that can be applied to the opera as well. 
The main objection of hostile critics to the new art is the “inverisi- 


1 Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo histérico sobre la Zarsuela, Madrid, p. 13. 


2 Francisco Barbieri, E! Teatro Real y el Teatro de la Zarzuela, Madrid, 
1877: “El empresario del teatro recibia del Gobierno de balde el edificio del 
teatro, con sus muebles y enseres; el teatro de la Zarzuela tenia que pagar por 
alquiler la suma de 368.000 reales. Por contribuciones al Estado pagaban: el 
Real, 30.000 reales; la Zarzuela, que tenia menos de la mitad de la entrada que 
el anterior, 50.000 reales. Asi es que el resultado era desastroso casi siempre 
para la Zarzuela o sus empresarios ...” 
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militud” that is encountered—when in the middle of a dialogue there 
suddenly bursts forth an aria. But it goes without comment that im- 
probabilities exist in the field of opera to an even greater degree. The 
critic Eximeno understood and expressed well this so-called disad- 
vantage ; in his Origen y reglas de la misica® he says in part: 

Los extranjeros echan de menos en el teatro espafiol el melodrama, ya 
tragico, ya cémico; pero los espafioles tienen demasiado juicio para haber 
adaptado un género repugnante a la raz6n, al buen gusto y a la naturaleza 
de las lenguas modernas. Gustan, si, y con pasién, de la musica en el 
teatro; pero no sacrifican el juicio a esta pasién, tienen piezas pequefias de 
musica que sirven de intermedios, y juntamente presentan dramas en 
musica que llaman zarzuelas, en las cuales se declaman las escenas y sola- 
mente se canta la parte que exige musica; esto es, los pasajes en que brilla 
alguna pasién. De este modo no se fastidia a los espectadores con insu- 
frible monotonia del recitado italiano; se oye y entiende todo el artificio 
de la fabula, los caracteres, las costumbres, etc., conciliando asi el placer 
del oido con la instruccién del entendimiento. 


This statement as a piece of criticism far exceeds anything else that 
might be offered in explanation of the musical art; time alone has 
proved its validity, for the critic Eximeno wrote it more than a half a 
century before the birth of the incomparable modern zarzuela, 

“..la zarzuela no constituye un género dramdatico-lirico especial, 
siendo sélo una variedad de la épera bufa.” Such an observation, 
obviously in error, was extended by Hilarion Eslava, one of the 
greatest enemies of the zarzuela. This is all the more strange as the 
music of his best plays was written by the worthy maestros Arrieta, 
Gaztambide, Oudrid, and Fernandez Caballero; and these men were 
the leading exponents of the new art.* 

Even Rafael Hernando, one of the founders of the modern zar- 
zuela, maintained the thesis that this type of art could never be any- 
thing more than comic, only because the majority of his own playlets 
(Palo de ciego, Colegiales y soldados, and El duende) were of that 
kind.® 

But Hernando was embittered because his last productions were 
rejected by a public which failed to recognize the real and tragic ele- 
ment that was often the basis of the new género. He championed the 


8 Madrid, 1796, III, 195. 
* Prontuario de contrapunto, fuga y composicién, Madrid, 1870. 


5 Proyecto-memoria presentado a S. M. la Reina para la creacién de una 
Academia de Misica, Madrid, 1864. 
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cause of the national opera and decried the other as something anti- 
musical which interfered with the genius of the composer. 

The seeds of the modern zarzuela were sown as far back as 1659 
by Pedro Calderon de la Barca. In the “loa” of the play La purpura 


de la rosa, staged in the Buen Retiro, one of his characters acts as his 
mouthpiece : 


Por sefias que habra de ser 
toda musica, que intenta 
introducir este estilo, 

por que otras naciones vean 
competidos sus primores. 


To which another of the characters of the “loa” argues : 


No miras cuanto se arriesga 
en que célera espafiola 

sufra toda una comedia 
cantada ? 


And the first replies : 


No lo sera; 

sino solo una pequefia 
representacion; demas 

de que no dudo que tenga, 
en la duda de que yerre, 
la disculpa del que inventa. 


Leslie, in his doctoral dissertation on Ventura de la Vega,* goes 
back eleven years earlier to 1648 for the foundation of the zarzuela; 
he says concerning its development: 


No recent arrival on the theatrical scene, the ancient “zarzuela” dates 
back to the Jardin de Falerina (1648) of Calderén, and the character- 
istics of the genre established by this work—a mythological or legendary 
tale in not more than two acts with spectacular scenic effects and the 
music forming an integral, not merely an auxiliary part—persisted through 
the first third of the eighteenth. Thereafter the plot material became sus- 
ceptible to wide possibilities and might be drawn from ordinary life, while 
the scenic apparatus might be that of any play. 


The Calderonian tradition was carried on with great success into 
the eighteenth century. The first thirty years show a prodigious 


® John Kenneth Leslie, “Ventura de la Vega and Current Trends in the 
Theater,” Princeton, 1938. 
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amount of musical comedy production. The Italian influence during 
this period gave a resounding impetus to the zarzuela. Composers, 
actors, and the style of Spain’s sister country across the water were 
very much in evidence during the early years of the century. But the 
figure of José de Nebra rises above all others, Italians included, in 
domination of the musical society. His ninety-two productions, most 
of which are of first-class caliber, justify his being called “Lope de 
Vega de la musica espafiola.”” Cotarelo y Mori asks, “;Quién sera el 
erudito que trace la biografia de este gigantesco artista espanol del 
siglo XVIII?" 

The sarzuela of the second half of the century can be said to be 
almost exclusively the work of Ramon de la Cruz. The composition 
of this genius falls into definite classes. The first period includes the 
translations of the various Italian and French operas, which he en- 
dowed with Spanish, preserving at the same time the original music. 
They are nothing more than works of opportunity turned out at the 
request of impresarios. 

The second grouping includes his original zarzuelas. His pieces, 
set to music by some of the best composers of the day, found almost 
instantaneous popularity. Up to this time, all the zarzuelas had either 
a mythological or legendary background. When Ramon de la Cruz 
presented Briseida in 1768 and saw that the Greek characters and 
customs were not fully understood, he decided to introduce the theme 
of daily life with a musical setting. And so, in succession followed 
Las segadoras de Vallecas and El tio y la tia which met the favor 
of the theater-going public and established a precedent for the modern 
sarzuela, 

The restoration of the new art by Ramon de la Cruz and three or 
four minor dramatists who continued and completed his thought was 
followed by a sudden eclipse. The last third of the eighteenth century 
saw the influx of a new although similar género—the tonadilla.” 
The latter type lent itself more easily to composition because of the 
variety of subjects that might be treated; the music was simpler and 
more to the pleasure of the audience, since it permitted all the forms, 
themes, and caprices that the maestros wished to impart.® 


T Cotarelo y Mori, op. cit., p. 115. 


® Cotarelo y Mori, of. cit., p. 152: “... En fin, cuando eran generales o inter- 
venian tres o mas personas eran verdaderas zarzuelas, que pudiéramos llamar 


del ‘género chico’. 
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Then too, the revival of the opera by the decree of Carlos III— 
that the Junta de los Hospitales de Madrid should have the exclusive 
right to give operatic functions—further caused the decline of the 
zarzuela., 

But it was not long before the ever-persistent art regained its 
footing, this time more solidly than at the turn of the century. The 
reasons for its ascent are varied and sundry. Why did it win out 
against the more serious dramatic presentations? Why did it even 
supplant the opera? These questions cannot be answered intelligently 
by any brief statement, and long, involved discussions would not 
satisfactorily arrive at any definite conclusions. 

There is, however, one factor which stands out over all others 
in this consideration. The lengthy presentations were comparatively 
expensive for the average theatergoer. Four and five pesetas for ad- 
mission, though fair from the standpoint of the producers, were ex- 
ceedingly hard on the pocketbooks of the audiences. 

Realizing this fact as justification for a theatrical change, Antonio 
Riquelme took it upon himself to champion the cause of the average 
spectator. He clearly saw that it was necessary either to curtail the 
admission price or to shorten the length of the performance. To effect 
the former, he would by necessity have to antagonize the producers. 
It was thus that he determined on “funciones por horas” in the place 
of “funciones completas.” In this manner the género chico—or short 
dramatic playlet-—assumed its true importance in the Spanish theater. 

Riquelme’s decision, coupled with the fact that musicians might 
do a great deal to enhance the beauty of the brief playlets, instan- 
taneously gave rise to the popularity of the modern zarzuela. For, 
as Mariano Zurita so aptly points out, “De este modo no se obligaba 
a nadie a estar cuatro o cinco horas en el teatro y cada cual podria 
escoger, para divertirse, la hora que mds cémoda le fuere.’”® 

The most important event of the theatrical year 1865 was the 
erecting of the Teatro de la Zarzuela. So it was that Antonio Ri- 
quelme’s efforts were realized. The new theater represented the com- 
plete solidification of the lyric and dramatic géneros. 

On the day of the presentation of the imposing edifice, Hurtado’s 
Sondmbulo and La Zarzuela (written in collaboration with Luis 
Olona) formed an important part of the inaugural program. 

La Zarzuela is nothing more than a short allegory in one act. The 


® Historia del género chico, Prensa popular, Madrid, 1920. 
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music was composed by Gaztambide, Barbieri, and Arrieta—the best 
musicians that Spain had to offer. When the curtain rises, the Zar- 
zuela, representing the Spanish muse, appears on the stage. Symboli- 
cally she is exhorted by the Genius of Music to avenge her humble 
position. 

Led along by Dame Fortune, she is seduced by the gay enchanting 
singing of the French Pierrot: 


Voila, voila, Pierrot 
voila 
l’enfant de Paris 


Dansez, dansez, grisettes, 
sonnez, sonnez, tambours, 
les femmes et les combats 
nous charmeront toujours! ...2° 


The authors transcribe the French in Spanish phonetics in a foot- 
note.** 

Pierrot persuades the Zarzuela to accompany him to Paris and 
all its beauties, when Arlequin, the Italian muse, enters dancing in 
the Neapolitan style. After luring the Zarzuela from Pierrot, he 
takes infinite pleasure in deriding the French music, explaining at 
the same time who he is: 


.. YO, que fui nacido en una plaza publica de Italia, soy el alma de todos 
los pueblos civilizados. ; Alli donde yo aparezco brota el placer, nace la 
melodia! El carnaval es mi hermano, la musica mi hermana, mi madre la 
alegria, y mi padre el baile ...”2? 


Pierrot again appears on the stage. He threatens Arlequin with 
violence. Tascon, the representative of the Ancient Theater, quells 
the dispute and upbraids the Spanish muse for her susceptibility. 

Finally, Figaro, owing allegiance to no land, approaches singing 
the popular: 

Figaro aqui 
Figaro alli 
Figaro aca 
Figaro alla."* 


10 Ta Zarzuela, scene iii. 

11 Vuala, vuala, Pierrot, vuala, Lanfan de Paris. 
12 La Zarsuela, scene vi. 

18 Ibid., scene ix. 
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He proposes to solve her present difficulty, saying : 


.. Yo naci en Sevilla, me bautizaron en Francia: un tal Rosini, hoy ya 
sefior de edad, me llevé a Italia; y queriendo asegurar mi suerte, me ensefidé 
todos los idiomas, me visitid con todas las galas nacionales y extranjeras, 
echome a volar por el mundo, y héteme aqui, que soy Francés, Italiano, 
Espafiol, Aleman, Inglés, Ruso, Americano, todo en fin ...'* 


In the end, the Zarzuela decides to make her own way unassisted. 
As the curtain drops, Figaro warns them all to remember their own 
land. 

It is readily seen what Hurtado and Olona are trying to put 
across to their audience. It is the triumph of the zarzuela as a dis- 
tinct género in the Spanish theater over foreign influence. The 
allegory is simple, perhaps too naive, for a sophisticated audience. 
More than that, it is unfortunate that the co-authors did not have 
time to polish their production. This observation seems justified in 
light of a newspaper criticism of the day: 


.. Domina en la alegoria un feliz pensamiento que pudo producir una 
cosa de mas fundamento y de condiciones literarias; pero, por falta de 
tiempo se precipitd la composicién y el conjunto es incompleto. Ha sido 
escrita por los sefiores Olona y Hurtado... A Rosini corresponden los 
compases que anuncian la salida de Figaro y la tarantela de Arlequin; la 
cancion de Pierrot es de Gaztambide: las seguidillas de Barbieri. El papel 
de mas lucimiento es el de Pierrot, representado con mucha soltura y 
acierto por la Carolina de Franco.*® 


El sonémbulo, zarzuela in one act, was presented on the same 
dedicatory program. Cotarelo y Mori points out that the libretto, 
although correct, was deemed too serious and restrained for a theme 
that sought something more flexible. He further adds that the music 


was more pleasing than the dramatic action and that the chorus was 
loudly applauded, 


Little did Hurtado realize that he was later to treat somnambulism 
seriously when he became affected by “espiritismo” !** Here, how- 


ever, the sleepwalker has no serious import; his is merely a comic 
characterization. 


14 [bid. 


15 La Espaiia, Oct. 19, 1856. 


16 The last play that Hurtado wrote, El vals de Venzano (1872), embodied 
the doctrines of “espiritismo”—a cult that found favor among many intellectuals 
of Spain. 
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The story was one of Hurtado’s favorite themes—that of a pretty 
young girl pledged to a harsh, senile man. The latter is the unfor- 
tunate victim of somnambulism. Colonel Ulloa, for such is his name, 
has no desire to marry the engaging Clara; but he is obliged to do so 
or suffer the fate of losing his inheritance. 

Before retiring for the evening, the Colonel warns his servant 
Juan to remain always on the alert lest he be seized with an attack 
of somnambulism. As he falls asleep, the music forms the back- 
ground to a pretty madrigal sung by the chorus: 


; Ay! vientos suaves, 
si sois de Madrid, 
partid y dejadme, 
dejadme dormir." 


Toward the end of the play, the Colonel is seen walking in his 
sleep in the garden where all the other characters are assembled. 
He chants his usual refrain about the “gentle winds.” But to the 
amazement of all and to his undoing, he sings about a “nifia” who, of 
course, signifies Clara: 


Nifia como unas flores 
no me conviene, 

que a los besos del aire 
las flores ceden."* 


To their further bewilderment, he sings that he is returning to Flora, 
Inés, and the marquesa. The Baron, enraged at these verses, with- 
draws his promise to hand over his ward to such an outlandish liber- 
tine. And so, in the end, Clara is betrothed to her lover Narciso, and 
everybody is happy. 

Hurtado, being a true representative of the Transition period, 
cannot avoid the current doctrine of moral instruction that was the 
“credo” of so many of the post-Romantic writers : 


Todos los hombres perdemos 
de la mujer el carifio: 
unos lo pierden despiertos 
y otros lo pierden dormidos. 
Mas nadie se apure, 
que prédigo Dios, 
al que pierde una 
le regala dos.?® 


17 El sondmbulo, scene viii. 18 [bid., scene xx. 19 [bid., scene xxi. 
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Yet it is extremely fortunate that Hurtado did not cover his pages 
with dry moralizing like many of his contemporaries. His dramatic 
art was truly eclectic and well chosen. There is a delicate balance 
throughout his theater. If he moralizes in one place, he offers comic 
relief in another. If he employs a violent scene, an emotional episode 
is sure to follow. 

Thus far, two of Antonio Hurtado’s early attempts at the zar- 
zuela have been observed. While nothing outstanding in the way of 
innovation can be brought to light, at the same time the young drama- 
tist was preparing himself for greater tasks in the fields of “comedias 
de costumbres” and historical dramas. 

The two already-discussed zarzuelas together with Entre dos 
aguas and Gato por liebre form the first phase of his musical produc- 
tion. All were staged in the year 1856. The second phase came 
eighteen years later when he continued his production of zarzguelas 
with more brilliant success. 

Gaztambide and Barbieri were the musicians who wrote the music 
for Entre dos aguas, and, according to the critic Cotarelo y Mori, the 
music surpasses the libretto. 

The “two waters” between which the Vizconde Molina—the lead- 
ing character of the zarzuela—fluctuates are the desire to make peace 
with his estranged wife and fear of the ridicule he might incur in 
making this reconciliation : 

Suspenso entre dos aguas 
mi barca esta; 

i Cual de las dos corrientes 
la arrastrara? 

é Posicién semejante 
quién vid jamas? 

Doy un paso adelante 
mas otro atras.° 


The bewildered viscount finally returns to the good graces of his 
wife Lucinda through the efforts of Colonel Carvajal. The latter 
sues for the hand of Aurora, Lucinda’s sister; but the chaste maid 
will not accept him until the relations of the other two are definitely 
straightened out. Cotarelo y Mori states: 


Este asunto, afrancesado por todos lados, fué tachado de inmoral por 
parte del publico y le prejudicé para el éxito. Se nos olvidaba decir que, 
para mayor anacronismo, la época es la de Felipe V.** 


20 Entre dos aguas, Act II, scene ix. 21 Cotarelo y Mori, op. cit., p. 536. 
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It is difficult for the modern reader to discover any traces of im- 
morality in this three-act play. Yet due to a slight suggestiveness and 
because the play was thought to have a French coloring, Hurtado 
found he had a success on his hands. As a matter of fact, it had 
a ten-day run, which was exceedingly good for any zarzuela. 

At the beginning of Act II, the marquis has just finished the 
reading of a comedy. Then he hands out the various roles, the part 
of the husband to be played by the viscount and that of the wife by 
Lucinda. Carvajal, who is thoroughly bored by the procedure, is 
given the role of the lover. All the others cry out in unison: 


; Yo quiero en la farsa 
tener un papel! 

j Bonito sainete! 

; Bonito sainete ! 


Throughout the play there are pretty “duos” and “trios” sung 
to fine music. There is an excellent duet sung by Carvajal and 
Aurora. In words set to music the latter places these conditions be- 
fore she can accept him: that he convert the viscount into a contrite 
lover and husband, that he no longer speak to her of love, and that 
he depart from her sight if he cannot accomplish his mission. He 
takes an oath to secure the bargain. It is an excellent scene with 
tender dialogue. When he kisses her hand, she blushes and admits 
that she was distracted for the moment. Then Carvajal is convinced 
that Aurora is in love with him. 

The Gato por liebre, set to music by the maestro Barbieri, is a 
short “entremés lirico-cémico” presumably intended to be played as 
a filler-in with some longer composition. No records are to be found, 
however, to substantiate the statement above. 

Hurtado takes pleasure in satirizing two old titled women and 
their ridiculous attempts to catch the eye of a youthful gallant. They 
engage in a lively discussion on the merits of their newly found affec- 
tion, little realizing that the object of their attentions is one and 
the same man. 

Great is their disillusion when they discover that Serafin has 
duped them both. And to their further confusion, the young dandy 


runs off with the servant-girl. In the finale, the deceived Baroness 
sings : 


Gato por liebre ha sido 
su amor artero 
2 Quién en los pollos fia? 
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Reniego de ellos. 

; Ay Virgen santa! 
Si pillar otro logro 
le pondré calzas.?? 


It is to be noted that the libretto in this playlet is on an equal 
plane with the music. The “tranche de vie” is by no means the hack- 
neyed theme already seen in the previous zarzwelas. It is a refreshing 
picture or key-hole glimpse of one phase of society. 

By the time that the second period of comic operetta developed, 
the dramatist was well versed in the scenic art. The year 1874 saw 
the immediate favor of El Sargento Lozano and Una cancién de amor. 

Five years previous, he had undertaken, together with Luis de 
Retes, the task of arranging the Barbe bleue of Henri Meilhac and 
Ludovic Halévy for the Spanish stage. The music of Offenbach, 
which forms the background of the comic operetta, was extremely 
popular in Spain. Hurtado and Retes decided to adapt the play for 
the Teatro Espajiol while retaining the original music. It may be 
surmised that Hurtado had the principal role in the handling of the 
work, inasmuch as the title words of the play reveal larger letters for 
his name than those for his collaborator. 

The Barba azul is properly entitled an “dépera bufa en cuatro 
actos.” The co-authors presented an exact translation of the popular 
French work. It has been established that another Barba azul was 
staged for Madrid audiences in the same year by Angel Povedano. 
Whether or not Hurtado and Retes were working on their presenta- 
tion at the same time is purely a matter of conjecture. 

El Sargento Lozano is a delightful zarzuela set in a small town 
near Guadalupe. Rustic life in all its serenity is mingled with rough 
military manners to form a charming picture of customs. 

Tecla’s idyllic country life is interrupted by disturbing thoughts 
of marriage with her lover Juan and the return of her long-absent 
brother Lozano, now a sergeant in the army. Her boorish, rustic 
attitude so disheartens Juan that, resolving to abandon his worthless 
life to the scourge of war, he joins Lozano’s band. 

The rough-and-ready sergeant, not recognized by his sister be- 
cause of the lapse of ten years, plans to have sport at the expense of 
Juan and the bewildered girl. He allows his soldiers to enter and 
pillage the house, while he forces his attentions on his frightened 


22 Gato por liebre, scene xi. 
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sister. After assuring himself of the honorable nature of Tecla and 
the faithfulness of Juan, he concludes the farce by uniting the two 
lovers. 

The lively music was written by Lazaro Nijfiez-Robres. The 
“solo” rendered by Lozano when he learns that Tecla has turned 
down her fiancé is truly admirable : 


2 Qué diablos pasa a mi hermana 
para dar en tal mania? 

La muchacha que a su edad 

por casarse no se esponja, 


o tiene mucho de monja 
o poco de honestidad ... 2% 


Hurtado and his collaborator combine to produce a master stroke 
of delightful composition in the song of Lozano in which he describes 
the allure of the typical soldier : 


Un soldado es el deseo 

de las muchachas de a quince, 
cuando es garboso y es lince 
y no es gallina ni es feo. 
Cuando al compas del tambor 
se le ve en un pueblo entrar, 
no hay chica que en el lugar 
no suspire por su amor.** 


The last zarzuela that Hurtado wrote was presented on May 1, 
1874, in the Teatro de la Zarzuela. Una cancién de amor closes one 
of the many successful sides of his literary career.** Its plot is un- 
doubtedly the most palatable of all, dealing with the unique theme of 
the misinterpretation of a song. 

Félix has composed a song for his beloved Roxana, beginning 


23 FE] Sargento Lozano, scene ix. 
24 Ibid., scene xvii. 


25 Rafael Abellan y Anta, in memory of Hurtado’s works, writes the follow- 
ing verse from his Recuerdo de sus obras: 
Cultivaste la zarzuela 
En Una cancién de amor, 
Y es Barba azul un primor 
que tu gracejo revela. 
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with the words “Reina divina ...”. The unscrupulous minister finds 
the composition and believes that it was written by his enemy the 
Marquis for the Queen’s pleasure. Thinking this a good opportunity 
to put the noble in royal disfavor, the Minister sees to it that the 
song is placed in the King’s hands. 

The King, reading the opening lines, is seized with a fit of jeal- 
ousy and swears to behead the miserable composer. But Félix coun- 
teracts the plans of the intriguer, revealing himself as the rightful 
owner of the song ; and the Marquis manages to retain his head. 

In the end, the conspiring Minister and his accomplice receive 
their just punishment, love crowns the efforts of the young people, 
and the wrath of the monarch is appeased. 


“ZARZUELAS” PRESENTED BY HURTADO IN THE VARIOUS THEATERS 
First period 

1. Entre dos aguas, zarzuela in three acts and in verse. Pre- 
sented in 1856. Music by Gaztambide and Barbieri. Time in the 
reign of Felipe IV. 

2. El sondémbulo, zarzuela in one act and in verse. Presented 
October 10, 1865, for the first time on the night of the inauguration 
of the Teatro de la Zarzuela. Music by Arrieta. Setting in the time 
of Carlos II. 

3. La Zarzuela, allegory in one act, written in collaboration with 
Luis Olona and presented on the same inaugural program as above. 
Music by Gaztambide, Barbieri, and Arrieta. 


Second period 


1. Rivales y amigos (missing, text not found in this country). 

2. Barba azul, “opera bufa” in four acts, written in French by 
Meilhac and Halévy, music by Offenbach; arranged for the Spanish 
Theater by Antonio Hurtado and Luis de Retes, 1869. Former’s 
name in larger type on title-page leads one to believe that he had the 
main hand in the adaptation. Strictly not a zarzuela but included here 
among the other musical-dramatic compositions. 

3. El Sargento Lozano, zarzuela in one act and in verse. Staged 
with success April 14, 1874, in the Teatro de Jovellanos. Music by 
Lazaro Nijfiez-Robres. Setting in an aldea near Guadalupe. 

4. Una cancion de amor, zarzuela in three acts and in verse. Pre- 
sented for the first time in the Teatro de la Zarzuela, May 1, 1874. 
Music by Aceves. Scene in Madrid in the previous century. 
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UNAMUNO AND THE AESTHETIC OF THE NOVEL* 


The unusual departure from normal procedure in the novels of 
Unamuno inevitably suggests the theory behind the expression. 
Their ideological origin is so unmistakably obvious, that rather than 
being actual novels, these works seem a literary exercise to demon- 
strate Unamuno’s particular conception of the novel, an exemplifica- 
tion of his_aesthetic theory. a < 

One novel, however, raises a special problem. Paz en la guerra, 
Unamuno’s first novel, while it contains in embryo some elements of his 
later technique, does not have the ideological origin which is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the later works, but represents rather the 
pre-theoretic phase of the author. The literary problem which this 
work presents is discussed much later, ostensibly as an afterthought, 
in the prologue to the second edition’ and in the essays. 

Unamuno’s novels fall into two divisions, Paz en la guerra, and 
the remainder. The latter may all be generally classified as nivolas or 
nivolas, tefms which the author humorously invents in Niebla® as 
both an admission of, and insistence on, the unorthodox character of 
the genre as opposed to the traditional novela. Although the invention 
of the term is antedated by Amor y pedagogia, which may be consid- 
ered an early attempt at a nivola, and although it is used limitedly, 
and even then without consistency, by Unamuno himself, it is con- 
venient to consider collectively as nivolas all the novels which follow 
Paz en la guerra, for they all stem from a common aesthetic principle. 

These two groups are representative for Unamuno of the two pos- 
sible types of artistic procedure, which he labels, with pochacacteriatic 
choice of vital imagery, oviparous and viviparous art 

Oviparous writers, as the term suggests, are those in whom the 
final expression is preceded by a long process of incubation before it 
reaches ultimate conception. The oviparous writer is primarily an 
objective realist whose method is that of meticulous observation and 
copious documentation. This procedure, which he declares he fol- 
lowed in Paz en la guerra, Unamuno later comes to detest. 


* Paper read before the Modern Language Association, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, December 27, 1940. 


1 Paz en la guerra, first edition, 1897; second edition, 1923. 

2 Niebla, second edition, 1928, p. 158. 

®“A lo que salga,” Ensayos, 1917, V, 124. 

* Ibid., p. 127: “... relato para cuya hechura procedi con tanta escrupulosidad 
como si se tratase de escribir una historia, pues no hay en 41 detalle que no 
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On the other hand, the viviparous creation is, by definition, born Po 
alive. It is the spontaneous expréssion, without any previous prepa- i 
ration, of the author’s creative will. This personal approach inevi- | 
tably arrives at a lyrical production, and indeed the best novels, says 
Unamuno, are poems.5 - 

The fundamental distinction between oviparous and viviparous 1 
art arises from the irreconcilably ppposite conceptions of reality on 
which they are based.® | Oviparond expression embodies the attitude // * | 
that the real is the objective, the outward, material form. Viviparous + : 
art proceeds on the assumption that reality is not the phenomenon 
but the noumenon, not the outward form, which is capable of appre- 
hension only by the senses and by the reason, but the spiritual essence : 
which conceives that form and which is a vital force incapable of | 
analysis, for it is the artist’s individuality—his indivisible will .) This 
purely Quixotic tenet, which is the paramount basis of Unamuno’s h} 
aesthetic, interprets reality as the purely imaginative ideal willed into 
existence by the power of faith. Reality is the real man in action, the r 
ideal, heroic being that Don Quijote, the apostle of individuality, I 
willed to become. Thus Unamuno states the problem: “... este hombre : 
que podriamos llamar, al modo kantiano, numénico, este hombre voli- i 
tivo e ideal—de idea-voluntad o fuerza—tiene que vivir en un 
mundo fenoménico, aparencial, racional, en el mundo de los llamados 
realistas. Pero la realidad es la intima.’’ Reality, however, does not ' 2. 2 


exist ; it is not the static, objective creation, but the dynamic creative V ‘ <~ 
power_of the individual. The creative artist, the real man, is the Don 
Quijote in each one of us, the very essence of our ideal will, unin- 
hibited by the objective observer in each man, the Cervantes who is 
inferior to his noble creation.® - 

Since the material world represents a false conception of reality,| i | 
it must be eliminated from the novel: “La realidad no la constituyen { 
las bambalinas ni las decoraciones, ni el traje ni el paisaje, ni el A 
mobiliario ... en una creacién, la realidad no es la del que llaman los ~ 





pueda comprobar documentalmente. Y todo ello fwé una verdadera empolladura 
de escritor oviparo.” 
5 In Prologue to Tres novelas ejemplares: “las mejores novelas son poemas.” 


® For a discussion of the problem of reality in Unamuno’s novels, see José q 
Padin, “El concepto de lo real en las ultimas novelas de Unamuno,” Hispanta 
(1928), XI, 418-23. y 


T Prologue to Tres novelas ejemplares. 
8 Vida de don Quijote y Sancho, passim. 
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criticos reglismo ... la realidad es una realidad intima, creativa y de 
voluntad.””® 

The contrast between the oviparous Paz en la guerra and the 
viviparous nivolas is not, however, without qualification. Although 
there are external settings in the former—landscapes and intermittent 
Basque scenes, as well as pictures of the first Carlist War—it is for 
the inner life that the author reveals his predilection.’® This incipient 
tendency toward the subjective is illustrated by a striking example 
of the interior monologue, that of the child Rafaela on the death of 
her mother. In a more general sense, also, this first novel can be 
identified with the later productions in sharing with them a common 
hostility to the literary art of the dilettante, to art for art’s sake. Paz 
en la guerra, Unamuno asserts, is not a “historical novel,” the Dumas 
type of work which is for purposes of mere entertainment, but “novel- 
ized history,” which serves as an incentive to virile action of social 
significance.'* In Amor y pedagogia one of the characters sums up 
in these uncompromising words the attitude of the author’s second 
phase, in which the theory of the reality of Quixotic faith has a prac- 
tical social application in the desire to redeem the abilico: “El arte 
es algo inferior, bajo, despreciable ... Y el buen gusto es mas despre- 
ciable atin. 2 El arte por el arte? ; Porquerias!’”’* 

In spite of these resemblances, however, the nivolas represent a 
fundamental departure from Paz en la guerra. Observation and docu- 
mentation, so rigorously adhered to in the preceding work, are now 
completely rejected for they not only necessitate a retardatory, un- 
spontaneous expression, but incorporate an objective attitude based 
on a false conception of reality. The author must not be detached 
from his expression by a laborious intermediary process of prepara- 
tion nor by the critical faculty seeking conscious perfection, for the 
creation is the will of the author. It must therefore be expressed as 
immediately as possible, without interference, so as to be conserved 


® Prologue to Tres novelas ejemplares. 


10 Cf. M. Romera-Navarro, Miguel de Unamuno, novelista, poeta, ensayista, 
Madrid, 1928, p. 62. 


11 Pag en la guerra, second edition, pp. 203 ff. Other examples may be found 
in the same work, p. 198, and in Amor y pedagogia, p. 145. 


12 “Historia y novela,” in Contra esto y aquello, second edition, 1928 (pp. 
225-32), p. 231: “... impulsando a la accién y a la vida publica.” 


18 Amor y pedagogia, p. 163. 
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in its original incandescent state of dynamic energy. Otherwise, it 
ceases to be creative will and becomes reflection. 

It is debatable, however, how large a role the realization of his 
inability to produce a successful example of the realistic novel actu- 
ally played in Unamuno’s formation of the viviparous aesthetic, for 
Paz en la guerra is tedious and disjointed. The implication that the 
nivola is to some extent a rationalization of his own original failure, 
the author himself seems to admit, for he declares quite frankly: 
“Digo, pues, que aleccionado por lo que me ha ocurrido y por lo que 
a otros ocurre, y huyendo de la especial pesadez que llevan en si las 
obras producidas por oviparicién, me he lanzado a ejercitarme en el 
procedimiento viviparo.”'* This confession, and the element of sub- 
jectivity in the first novel, point to the conclusion that in Paz en la 
guerra Unamuno was not following his own proclivities, but was still 
dominated by the traditional convention of the novel, to which he 
compelled himself to conform. The reaction apparently is accentuated 
by the advent of the Generation of ’98 and its desire for the reforma- 
tion of art. Now he throws off all pretense at conformity and launches 
into the production of the unorthodox nivolas. It is significant in this 
connection to note that Paz en la guerra is the only one of the novels 
antedating 1898.** 

With the guiding principle of the nonreality of the material world J 
in view, the nivolas eliminate all externals, particularly settings and 
character descriptions, and are reduced to the conflict of naked wills 
without bodily covering or precise location in time and space.”* 
Stripped of these objective forms, they seek also to retain unimpaired 
that spontaneous directness without which creative energy degener- 
ates into “literatura.” This effect is pursued by a procedure which 
Unamuno labels “A lo que salga.”** Applied to the nivola, it signifies 
a resolute opposition to any evidence of premeditation in language, V 
plot construction, or character formation. 

It should be borne in mind that these two principles of immediate 
expression and ideal, volitional reality are complementary and in- 
separable. The language must not only be an energetic utterance dic- 
tated by the author’s will, but it must also be a forthright, completely 
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14“A lo que salga,” loc. cit., p. 128. 
15 Paz en la guerra, first edition, 1897. 


G3 Prologue to Paz en la guerra, second edition, 1923: “... fuera de lugar y 
tiempo determinados, en esqueleto, a modo de dramas intimos.” 


17 “A lo que salga,” loc. cit. 
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irreflective expression. This attitude is best described in “El sepul- 
cro de Don Quijote,” where, reprimanding a correspondent for his 
carefully corrected: style, Unamuno declares: “No es un chorro que 
brota violento, expulsando el tap6n. Mas de una vez tus cartas dege- 
neran en literatura ...’”’** 

In so far as the plot is concerned, these same principles deny the 
novelist the right to fashion a systematic, narrative intrigue, for that 
is both reflective and formal. “Mi novela no tiene argumento, 0, mejor 
dicho, sera el que vaya saliendo. El argumento se hace él solo,” Una- 
muno declares in Niebla.** This aspect of his theory and its effect on 
the form of the novel is perhaps best illustrated by “La historia de 
Don Sandalio,”*® the “near-story” of an uncommunicative person 
with whom the author is accustomed to play chess. From time to time 
he hears references to the life of this mysterious character which 
suggest the unfolding of a grim tragedy. But far from seeking to 
bring to light this hidden story, he shuns the factual, preferring to 
create his own reality and leave the character with his. “No he 
podido columbrar nada de su vida, ni en rigor me importa gran cosa. 


y refiero imaginarmela.”** 
7 


a 


Plot is now entirely subordinated to character, for the action 
viewed externally conflicts with the subjective conception of reality 
on which the novel is to be based, and hence the attention is now 
completely focused on the motive which guides the action, the will of 
the character to triumph over abulia and achieve individuality. That 
ideal volition vindicates all actions, even those of a Cain,”* for it is 
the vital expression of the real man, “el que uno quiere ser.”** The 
principle of self-evolution applies equally therefore to the character, 


‘for if it is to be possessed of its own will it must evolve independently, 


and not be cast into a prearranged mold by the author: “Mis per- 
sonajes se iran haciendo segin obren y hablen, sobre todo segin 
hablen.”** This transcendent independence of the character elevates 
him to a rank of equality with his author with whom it is possible _ 
for him to debate and struggle, as do Unamuno and Augusto Pérez.”* “ 


18 “F] sepulcro de Don Quijote,” prologue to Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, 
second edition, 1914, p. 10. 


19 Niebla, second edition, p. 156. 

20 In San Manuel bueno, mértir, y tres historias mds. 

21 Jbid., p. 133. 22 Abel Sanchez. 

28 Prologue to Tres novelas ejemplares. 

24 Niebla, second edition, p. 155. 25 Jbid., chapter xxxi and the following. 
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This conscious relationship between author and character which 
anticipates Pirandello may be traced back in Unamuno to the Vida 
de Don Quijote y Sancho (1905), in which he states that Don Quijote 
is more real than Cervantes; and to Amor y pedagogia (1902), in the 
interview between the author and Don Fulgencio. A possible fore- 
runner may be detected in Galdés’ Maximo Manso,”* for whom, in 
his correspondence, Unamuno confesses much admiration,” for he, 
too, is aware that he is the creation of his author. 

The main structural element of the nivola, replacing the customary 
forms of cultivated style, narrative plot, settings, and character de- 
scriptions, now becomes dialogue, an active, dynamic component 
which has no set form, but adapts itself to the will of the speaker. In 
its main outlines the nivola is thus the conflict of wills expressed in 
dialogue, and in its technical aspect, as Balseiro says, lies midway be- 
tween the novel and the drama.” 

Salvador de Madariaga raises the question as to whether or not 
this is romantic art.2® Such an attitude seems to fall far short of the 
mark, for Unamuno’s aesthetic oversteps the limits of art and be- 
comes purely mystic. The nivola is an attempt to transfer to the 
technique of the novel the mystic’s desire to free himself from the 
bonds of the material world, which is an illusion, and become identi- 
fied with the source of true reality. There are two stages in this 
development: a metaphysical rejection of the world of the senses, 
reproduced in the novels in the elimination of external forms; and an 
attempt to identify the individual with the source of reality, the cre- 
ative force, in the nivola represented by the independent reality of the 
character, who becomes the vital equivalent of his creator, the novel- 
ist. But there is a further mystic aspect to this equation of character 
and author. Unamuno is a mystic, but a mystic who doubts. “I doubt, 
therefore I exist,” a variation of the Descartian principle, is the theme 
of Niebla, and the confrontation of author and character (the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the nivola proper, if a rigorous segregation 
is to be made within the classification of the viviparous novels) amply 
reveals the mystic nature of this doubt. “By playing in this way with 


26 Fl amigo Manso. 


27Cf. H. C. Berkowitz, “Unamuno’s Relations with Galdés,” Hispanic 
Review, October, 1940, No. 4, p. 322. 


28 José Balseiro, El Vigia, II, 53. 
29 Semblanzas literarias contempordneas, p. 157. 
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the illusory reality of his characters, Unamuno casts doubt upon 
man’s essential reality,” says one critic. “He is preoccupied with the 
question of existence as such. Is life a dream? Are we, or do we 
merely seem to be? Who is more real, a character of fiction or his 
author?”’*® Or, indeed, who is God, this doubting believer seems 
to be asking himself here? Did God create man, or man God? Such 
( is the ultimate significance of the union of Unamuno and Augusto 
4\_ Pérez. It is perfectly in accord with this attitude that Unamuno 
should refer to the essay “Cémo se hace una novela” as “the novel of 
the novel, the creation of the creation. Or God of God, Deus de 
Deo.”** Consequently, novel, creation, and God are synonymous, and 
in writing a nivola Unamuno sees himself mystically united with God. 
The origin of this mystic attitude is that tragic sentiment of life, 
the conflict between faith and reason, between the will to be and the 
supreme phenomenon of death, that guides all Unamuno’s thought. 
The destruction of form in the nivola, its reduction to sheer universals, 
free from detailed realistic reference, gives it an other-worldliness, a 
V | timelessness and freedom from spatial dimensions, that reproduce the 
author’s hunger for immortality. “;De dénde ha nacido el arte?” 
asks one of the characters in Amor y pedagogia, and replies “de la 
sed de inmortalidad.”’* 

Unamuno’s anti-realism inevitably leads to an introversive pro- 
cedure which makes it a natural consequence that the characters be 
subjective creations, but he defends himself against the accusation that 
his characters are mere projections of himself with the distinction 
that they are not himself but are drawn from his inner reality, which 
is manifold.** An important development of this method of creating 
the character from the author’s inner consciousness, a tendency carried 
to its extreme in Abel Sdnchez,** is the production of a type of de- 
formed, abnormal being.*® The figures who people the nivolas are 


f 





8° Katherine P. Reding, “The Generation of 98 in Spain as Seen through Its 
Fictional Hero,” Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 1936, XVII, 39. 


81 “Comment on fait un roman,” translation by Jean Cassou of “Cémo se 
hace una novela,” Mercure de France, 1926, CLX XXVIII, 19. 


82 Amor y pedagogia, p. 176. 
38 Prologue to Tres novelas ejemplares. 


34 Prologue to Abel Sanchez: “En mi novela Abel Sanchez intenté escarbar 
en ciertos sétanos y escondrijos del corazén, en ciertas catacumbas del alma, 
adonde no gustan descender los mas de los mortales.” 


85 Cf. José Padin, op. cit., p. 423. 
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almost invariably virtual psychopathic cases, among them notably 
Augusto Pérez with his metaphysical disease; Joaquin Monegro,** 
consumed by the malady of jealousy, a patent case of morbid infe- 
riority complex; and Tia Tula** and Raquel,** virtual monsters by 
reason of sexual repression. 

This interest in the subconscious motives of human action, espe- 
cially in regard to the question of sex, brings the nivola perilously near 
that naturalism that Unamuno abhors as oviparous art, a note which 
is heightened by the sense of fate which dominates these works. Al- 
most all of the characters end in death, most of them as suicides, for 
suicide may also be an act of will, says Unamuno, the will not to be, 
which is just as positive as the will to be.*® Suicidal is the end even 
of the protagonists of Niebla and Amor y pedagogia, which contain a 
distinctive humorous element generally lacking in the other works.* 

The theory of the self-evolving plot and character, moreover, is 
not demonstrated as practicable by Unamuno, for the element of fate 
imposes on the nivolas an almost uniform development. This is well 
illustrated by the case of Ramon Nonnato* who was born with suicide 
in his soul, the author tells us, because his mother died in childbirth, 
and who completes the inevitable course of his life by committing 
suicide at the close of the story. The evolution of the character, and 
attendant plot, is not independent of the author, but is predetermined 
from the very outset. But in this connection it must be borne in mind 
that the conception of objectivity is for Unamuno the greatest fallacy 
in art. All art, he maintains, is the personal expression of the author, 
and therefore is essentially autobiographic.** The character is thus 


86 Abel Sanches. 37 La tia Tula. 
88 “Dos madres,” in Tres novelas ejemplares. 
39 Prologue to Tres novelas ejemplares: “Hay héroes del querer no ser.” 


40 An exception is “Un pobre hombre rico o El sentimiento cémico de la 
vida,” in San Manuel bueno, martir, y tres historias més, where Unamuno takes 
cognizance of the prevalence of suicides in his novels (p. 260): “Y ahora, mis 
lectores, los que han leido antes mi Amor y pedagogia y mi Niebla y mis otras 
novelas y cuentos, recordando que todos los protagonistas de ellos ... se murieron 
© se mataron—y un jesuita ha Ilegado a decir que soy un inductor al suicidio —, 
se preguntaran cémo acabé Emeterio Alfonso. Pero estos hombres asi, a lo 
Emeterio Alfonso... no se matan ni se mueren.” 


41 “Ramon Nonnato, suicida,” in El espejo de la muerte. 
42“Comment on fait un roman,” loc. cit., p. 15: “Il me serait impossible 


d’écrire un roman que ne serait pas autobiographique ... Tout étre de fiction, tout 
personnage poétique, que crée un auteur, fait partie de l’auteur méme.” 
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independent only in the sense that it is an idealized aspect of the 
author’s vitality, liberated into an idealized existence where it really 
lives, but it is always subject to the inherent nature of the author who 
creates it and whose nature it bears. In creating a character the author 
is merely heightening his own self-consciousness, for the purpose of 
art, says Unamuno, is “to discover oneself, so as to live in oneself, to 
be himself.”** The question of the independent existence of the char- 
acter is, in short, the question of free will and divine will. Unamuno 
creates his personages as God creates man, thinking them into an ex- 
istence in which their autonomous will permits them to doubt the ex- 
istence of their creator and even to defy him. But all those qualities 
the character possesses, even the doubt of his own and his creator’s 
existence, are qualities transferred from his author, who doubts his 
own existence and that of his creator. And, hence, in turn, that tragic 
doubt which besets Unamuno is the doubt which besets God: “God 
is silent! That is the basis of the universal tragedy : God is silent, and 
he is silent because he is an atheist !’”’** 

Whatever the intrinsic merits of the nivolas, viewed from a histori- 
cal aspect they possess undoubted importance. The hostility to liter- 
ary art, reflected in the reduction of style and plot to sober essentials, 
lays the groundwork for a constructive regeneration of the novel. The 
anti-realistic theme gives a definite impetus to a trend that originates 
in the modern novel with the spiritual phase of Galdés, and continues 
up to the present day with the stream of consciousness novels of 
Jarnés. Niebla stands in a direct line of development from Realidad* 
to Escenas junto a la muerte.** 


L. LIVINGSTONE 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


48 El espejo de la muerte, p. 19: “... afin de se découvrir, afin de vivre en soi, 
d’étre lui-méme.” 

44 Ibid., p. 27: “Et Dieu se tait! Voila le fond de la tragédie universelle; 
Dieu se tait, et il se tait parce qu’il est athée!” 


#5 Cf. J. Casalduero, “Anna Karénina y Realidad,” in Bulletin Hispanique, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 4 (1937), p. 396. 


#6 It should be noted that with Jarnés the opposition to realism is on aes- 
thetic, not metaphysical, grounds; cf. “Bajo el signo de Cancer” (Nota pre- 
liminar), in Teoria del zumbel, p. 12: “Las cosas que vemos, apenas pueden 
actuar estéticamente sobre nosotros. Su papel se limita al de despertadores ... 
El mundo nos ciega con su cruda refulgencia.” 

















LA CASA DEL PUEBLO 


NATIONAL REGENERATION THROUGH EDUCATION 
IN MEXICO 


Mexico today presents a most interesting problem in the field of 
education for health in all its phases—mental and physical. The edu- 
cational program has been admirably adapted to the needs of the 
people, and while comparatively new, has excited the admiration of 
leading educators, among them John Dewey, who says: 


There is no educational movement in the world which presents a more 
intimate spirit of union between the school activities and the community 
than the one found in the new Mexican rural school. 


To understand the need for this close integration one must peer 
behind the scenes of Mexican history and of life today. Mexico has 
been a land for exploitation ; its people have been ruthlessly enslaved 
for centuries. The Aztec domination and the Spanish conquest and 
rule have made the lot of the people poor and miserable. It has only 
been in recent years that the Mexican people have thrown off the 
chains of their masters and risen a free nation. “The Mexican revo- 
lution in 1910 arose from intolerance, ignorance, fanaticism, and racial 
and geographical provincialism. It arose from the subjugation of the 
many by the few. After the bloody revolution, the people—not the 
cura nor the militar, not the patrén nor the hacendado—held the 
destiny of Mexico.”* 

Health conditions in rural Mexico are deplorable. There are many 
diseases that could be called rural because they flourish with such 
persistence in the country. Among them are smallpox, scarlet fever, 
measles, malaria, typhoid fever, diseases of the respiratory organs, 
skin diseases, and others. Health conditions are worse in the places 
farthest from towns of importance and inhabited by Indians, although 
many contagious diseases exist in urban centers as well. 

In the rural districts infant mortality and alcoholism are high. 
There are few doctors, and ignorant quacks and procurers are often 
the cause of ravages worse than disease. The country people lack 
education in hygiene, ignore the most elementary habits of cleanli- 
ness, and do not know even the basic principle of health. The only 
established agency from which they can learn at present is the school. 


1 George I. Sanchez, Mexico—A Revolution by Education, Viking Press, 
1936, p. 6. 
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Among the many causes for this situation, two are of primary 
importance. The first of these is poverty; the sanitary conditions of 
the country may be expected to improve when each peasant owns a 
piece of land large enough to support and maintain his family, and 
when the nation has agencies of rural credit readily available for 
prompt and efficient finance. As soon as starvation wages are abol- 
ished and the peasant is able to acquire the most essential needs of 
life, then health conditions will improve rapidly. The rural Mexican 
is as much interested in questions of health as his city cousin, and if 
he does nothing about them, the fault lies not in him, but in the fact 
that his wages are often scarcely enough to buy even a loaf of bread. 

The second of the two main causes is ignorance of the methods 
of hygiene necessary to good health—ignorance of the nature of 
diseases and methods of prevention, ignorance of public sanitation, 
and ignorance of the fundamental principles which form the basis of 
normal physical life. Since there at present is no public agency in the 
rural districts to supervise the health of the peasants, it is the duty 
of the school to assume this responsibility. If the school undertakes 
the enlightenment of the Mexican peasant, he will no longer grope 
in the dark, nor will he remain passive before these problems. 

The standard of living in rural homes is often unbelievably low. 
The home is generally insufficient and inadequate as a shelter for the 
family and usually consists of a miserable hut, built with no considera- 
tion for even the most rudimentary principles of hygiene and sanita- 
tion. Asa rule these homes lack the comforts necessary for wholesome 
family life. Sometimes a single room is the bedroom, dining-room, 
and kitchen, and shelters an entire family from grandmother and 
grandfather down to the smallest grandson—and not infrequently, 
animals as well. If someone were to teach the Mexican peasant, he 
would gladly accept suggestions and start to make improvements on 
his house. Here the rural school is beginning a vigorous campaign for 
home improvement which is already having far-reaching results. 

Life in rural Mexico is monotonous and sad. Sleeping, working, 
and eating form an almost unbroken routine. The schools have long 
been aware of the barrenness of rural social life, and with a view to 
enriching and humanizing this sad existence, recreation and athletics 
have been introduced into the educational program. 

There is a marked gregarious instinct among the rural popula- 
tion. Isolated families are rarely found. In spite of this, however, the 
members of each community withdraw to the seclusion of their homes, 
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seldom visiting one another, nor having social contacts except on 
market days, or once a year when they celebrate the anniversary of 
the patron saint of the community. These few contacts make up 
almost their entire social intercourse. Here again, the rural school 
is attempting to socialize the population and to teach the people to 
feel and think, not as isolated indios, but as integral parts of a group 
or community. Recreation is a means of solving this problem, and 
the school has been able to prove that recreation tends to eliminate 
much of this introverted seclusion. Singing and dancing festivals are 
organized and presented on Sunday afternoons in open-air theaters by 
the rural teachers. Each school has one of these theaters, built by the 
pupils and the people of the community, and frequently plays based 
on social themes of everyday rural life are enacted by the villagers. 
The endings are invariably happy.” 

Since the revolution, Mexico has taken rapid strides in a program 
designed to aid its people. The cry Tierra y Libertad has now become 
Tierra y Libros. The need for education is one of the most pressing 
problems, and because Mexico is a predominantly agricultural and 
mining country the problem of rural education is predominant. No 
less than 20 per cent of the annual budget of Mexico is allocated to 
education, and of this 20 per cent, about 16 per cent is for rural pur- 
poses. The results of this investment are described by Beteta in the 
following paragraphs from his monograph Programa educativo y 
social del gobierno mexicano: 


The rural schools, the most important factor of our educational system, 
because of their number and the ideal which inspires them, have a very 
simple aim: to show the children of the country how to live. In our rural 
communities, the most elemental conveniences are unknown. A sanitary 
system does not exist ; isolation is the general rule; life is hard and primi- 
tive. In these communities the school carries on many social functions 
besides that of elementary education. It has been called, La Casa del 
Pueblo, and justly so, because generally it has been constructed by the 
people in their spare hours on Sunday, and because it is the principal 
center of community interest. 

The rural school is never empty ; the children go to it by day, the adults 
at night. In its single well-ventilated, well-lit room, women learn how to 
make their clothes and that of their children, and men learn new methods 
to better their primitive agriculture. There children are vaccinated and 


2 Educational Yearbook, 1938, pp. 291-312. 
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expectant mothers receive medical advice. Singing and dancing are used 
often as means of expression in preference to reading and writing.® 


The Department of Rural Education has formulated a program 
directly related to basic community needs which will remain an im- 
portant part of the curriculum for many years. The major aims of the 
program involve the development of the social and economic life of 
the community and home, a complete understanding of the environ- 
ment and the way people may utilize the environment, the health and 
well-being of the individual pupils, and popular recreation as related 
to mental and physical health. These purposes are the prime educa- 
tional needs, and until they are met, education even for the sake of 
literacy cannot be achieved effectively. 

The problem of nutrition is one of prime importance. Corn in the 
form of the tortilla is truly the staff of life. The tortillas are supple- 
mented by a diet of frijoles and chile. Fresh vegetables, fruits, eggs, 
sweets, etc., are luxuries only for very special occasions. Although 
few reliable studies of food habits have been made, what is available 
bears out the fact that the peasant needs to round out his diet with 
more nutritive food. Even if the Mexican peasant could eat his fill 
of this limited diet three times a day, he would still be malnourished, 
for these articles do not contain the fats, sugar, and other energy- 
giving and growth-producing substances necessary to normal health 
and well-being. As Juan M. Gonzalez has said: 

The national diet is notably bulky, acid, and heavy; it does not stimulate 
the mind, but rather benumbs it for work after eating ... . it is very 
deficient in vitamins. It is rich in useless bulk which does not leave any 
place for other and more important food. It contains irritating elements 
such as chile and spices, real poisons which produce dyspepsia, disorders 
of the liver, cirrhosis and abscesses . . . . increases blood pressure, de- 
velops dental caries, favors arteriosclerosis and, as a consequence, pre- 
mature old age, and many other ills which diminish resistance to disease 

. as a people we are poor, weak, and undernourished; for many 
years .. . . we will occupy the first place in infant mortality, adult 


mortality, and shortness of the life-span if we continue to feed ourselves 
with atole, tortillas, and frijoles.* 


Here the rural school is doing excellent work by actually showing 
the pupils how to raise other foods, how to keep chickens (indeed, 


8 Liciendado R. Beteta, Programa educativo y social del gobierno mexicano, 
1938, p. 28. 


* Juan M. Gonzalez, “Mortalidad Infantil,” El Universal, July 14, 1931. 
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the gallineria is a project of which the children in many a school are 
proud), rabbits, bees, etc., and to supplement the traditional diet with 
other health-giving foods. There is always “a parcel of land adjacent 
to the school which is sown by the children in co-operation with their 
parents, and the products they obtain are used for the betterment of 
the school and town. The care of rabbits, chickens, and bees always 
forms an important part of the study-plan and the result has been so 
attractive to the children that the problem of obligatory education has 
now been converted into one of making the children go home after 
school. There is complete understanding between the school and the 
community.’ 

Another problem is the consumption of alcohol in the country, the 
peasant probably trying to supplement his diet in this way, or to 
escape reality through intoxicating stimulants. The most common 
drink is pulque, made from the agave plant. Few villages are without 
at least one pulqueria where this is sold. Some of these shops have 
interesting names, which reveal the function of alcohol as a psycho- 
logical prophylactic. One in Cuernavaca, Morelos, for example, is 
called El triunfo de todas las emociones. Although pulque contains 
yeasts and other substances that fill out the meager diet of the peas- 
ants, the health cost that must be paid is high. Pulque is manu- 
factured under very unhygienic conditions and, according to Ernest 
Gruening, is in varying degrees a bacteria culture for disease germs. 
The beverage continues fermenting even after it is consumed, thus 
impeding digestion and creating a toxemia. 


Of all the various and sundry evils which follow in the train of igno- 
rance and poverty in rural Mexico, pulque is second to none as a destroyer 


of health, an underminer of character, and a sapper of initiative and 
strength.® 


The schools are courageously facing this problem, trying in every 
way possible to combat this evil, through education of the people 
and other means, as indicated in the following words from a rural 
teacher : “On Saturday afternoons and especially Sunday mornings, I 
try to organize athletic events for the young people and adults of my 
community. Sometimes we play against teams of the neighboring 
towns, and then the games are most exciting. Instead of going to 


5 Liciendado R. Beteta, op. cit. 
6 Educational Yearbook, 1938, p. 296. 
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the saloon, the men attend the games regularly until they finally 
abandon their drinking habits.”* 

Closely related to the problem of alcoholism is the supply of water 
for drinking and other purposes. A survey of the situation in 140 
communities in 16 states revealed only ten places where, even by 
stretching a point, could it be said that the water supply was satis- 
factory. This was in communities of 10,000 or over. Of 100 com- 
munities of 5,000 or less only one was described as having pure drink- 
ing water. In comparison with the water, pulque—even with all its 
evils—is often purity twice purified. 

Here, also, the schools are attempting to combat the problem 
through education. One writer, reporting on his visit to the rural 
schools in the state of Oaxaca, says: “The needs of Mexican youth 
in the way of adequate food, shelter, clothing, habits of cleanliness, 
and social morality are primary. It is not uncommon for children 
in rural schools to learn about bacteria by watching them at work 
under the lens of a microscope before the children are taught to read 
or write. Applied science, related to the immediate life needs of the 
children facing the instructor in the classroom, is frequently the 
starting point of rural education. By taking samples of drinking water 
from their own homes and examining them for the presence of malig- 
nant or nonmalignant bacteria, children are taught relationships be- 
tween hygiene and sanitary living conditions and their own daily 
health. .... After the children have conducted such experiments 
as examining samples of water before boiling and after boiling, before 
filtering and after filtering, etc., they apply the results of their learn- 
ings in their own community.” 

Another problem facing the school is that of personal cleanliness. 
Under present conditions, bathing and bodily cleanliness are next to 
impossible. Most of the inhabitants are content to forget the matter. 
Even in places where bathing facilities are available, people have a 
superstitious dread of cold water. The school receives considerable 
co-operation from other departments of the government in re-educat- 
ing the people along these lines. The water supply is being made more 
available and standards of purity are being set up. “Sanitary engi- 
neering is developing rapidly aided by private co-operation which has 
brought about decided improvement in many regions of the country 
and has thus been able considerably to increase the sanitary services 
of the country and city. The Federal Executive hopes to be able in 


t Eyler N. Simpson, El Ejido, Mexico’s Way Out, Chapel Hill, 1937. 
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coming years... . to raise the budget for this work considerably.’”* 
Outstanding examples of present work may be seen in the state of 
Michoacan. The public fountains and dams in Naranja, and the sew- 
age-disposal system in Santa Maria, are noteworthy examples. All 
this leads to the tremendous problem of educating the people concern- 
ing the nature of disease, how it is transmitted, and how to combat it. 
The prevailing diseases arise mainly from improper living-condi- 
tions—bad food, poor hygiene, and impure water as shown in the 
following comparative table: 


DEATHS: RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION BY IMPORTANT 


CAUSES* 
Five-Year Average for 1926-30 
Principal Causes Mexico United States 

ROOD . Binnie nes ta cnatnns ce sdene 409.4 27 .OF 
Diseases of the respiratory system.......... 384.7 44.2¢ 
Malarial fever or cochexia................. 131.1 2.9 
GU Ch dds dee vac kacdesseictaun 96.1 6.5 
BREE occoccceccvececeetéces cede 71.5 per 
SRE, pak csccssbevinbedidnts stapes 66.3 4.7 
DN” Skeu cepnscdbs hives tmaseaneeaeens 61.3 oe 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory system...... 61.1 71.1 
BI 6 asonncvaecdns -cckuehausayvedabeeen 40.8 90.2} 
Diletta We EE... ... vd coecs cvsnmoceise 37.5 205.6 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fever............ 23.4 5.2 
RII a dcccntins henttiatmenivestean 20.3 81.9 
Cancer and other tumors. ......cccccccccess 14.7 96.0 
ROE. i secscewwiesceccesevatateeeeaeas 10.1 7 
Gabon Cee. oc..occnccnkecancovetness 6.5 7.9 
EE not t0ndpncdicssevieess ents 4.1 ase 
I PE A ey 20.4 35.2 

Total deaths from all causes............. 2,552.5 1,180.1 


* Condensed and rearranged from El Ejido, Mexico’s Way Out, p. 660. 
¢ Four-year average. 
t Two-year average. 


Among the devices used to make the people health-conscious are 
poster campaigns and “health weeks.” Posters are scattered through- 
out the country in all public places, continuously reminding the people 
of the evils of alcohol or the necessity of pure water, El tifo vive en 
el agua impura. Thus the health program of the school is backed 
wholeheartedly by the government. In the larger cities, the school 


8 México en Accién, Departamento auténomo de prensa y publicidad, 1938. 
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hygiene program is being carefully and excellently planned with the 
hope of extending these policies and services as opportunity arises. 

The rural schools of today are truly “The House of the People.” 
They are often the best building in town, built by the community and 
furnished by community labor, and serve as a model and example 
for the homes of the peasants. In an age where in other lands educa- 
tional goals are obscured by complicated methodology, terminology, 
and ideology, the Mexican school has chosen the shortest route to the 
life needs of the people. Although facing a herculean task, with much 
of its program still in the experimental stages, the rural school is 
secure in the knowledge that it is a school of the people; that its goals 
are the people’s goals ; that its achievements are the people’s achieve- 
ments. The Mexicans have placed their hopes and dreams for the 
future not in a revolution by blood, but in a revolution by education 
under the slogan: Educar es redimir.® 

THORNTON C. BLAYNE 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 


® George C. Booth, Me-xico’s School-Made Society, Stanford University 
Press, contains in 175 pages an extensive survey of the whole movement, its 
philosophy and characteristics, with interesting chapters on the use of the arts 
of painting, music, and dancing. Many illustrations of Diego Rivera’s famous 
murals add more interest. 





























ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


December 26-27, 1941 


Hotel Statler and Washington University 
St. Louis, Missour! 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26 


10:00 A.M. Registration, Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Statler 
10:00 A.M. Meeting of Executive Council, Room 108. Meetings of 
special committees, Rooms 106 and 107 
12:30 P.M. Group luncheons 
2:00 P.M. Program Session, Parlor A, Hotel Statler 
“Report on Hispanic America,” F. M. Kercuevitie, University of 
New Mexico 
“Triumvirate of Costa Rican Mystics,” James O. Swarn, University 
of Tennessee 
“Ensefiando la Historia de Nuevo México,” Grorce C. Storz, Que- 
mado (New Mexico) High School 
“Intellectual and Literary Highlights of Post-War Spain,” M. Gorpon 
Brown, Georgia School of Technology 
4:30 P.M. Demonstration of classroom Spanish movies 
7:00 P.M. Banquet. Ballroom, Hotel Statler. Dr. Elliott B. Scherr 
(University of Missouri), Toastmaster 
Greetings from Representatives of Educational and Municipal Groups: 
Hon. William D. Becker, Mayor of the City of St. Louis 
Father Charles M. O’Hara, S.J., Chairman of the Council of Re f 
gents and Deans, St. Louis University 
Dr. Bateman Edwards, Head of Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, Washington University 
Dr. Homer W. Anderson, Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis 
Public Schools 
Mr. Bernard Greensfelder, Chairman, Foreign Trade Education 
Committee of St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
President’s Report, WILLIs Knapp Jones, Miami 
Address of the Evening 
Music and Dancing 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27 


8:30 A.M. Chapter Advisers’ Breakfast, Daniel Boone Room, Hotel 
Statler 
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9:30 A.M. Program Session, Parlor A, Hotel Statler 
“Grub Street in Spain,” Paut P. Rocers, Oberlin 
“Casona, Expatriada espafiol,” JuAN CASTELLANO, Vanderbilt 
“Experiments with Plateau Readers,” Harry J. Russe_t, Miami 
“Pedagogic Principles,” Joun T. Rerp, Duke 
12:00 Noon. Luncheons as desired by special groups 
Sigma Delta Pi Luncheon, Adam Room, Hotel Statler 
2:30 P.M. Afternoon Session, Brown Hall Auditorium, Washington 
University 
Demonstration. Outline Course in Latin-American Civilization for 
High Schools, JAcop OrNsTEIN, Washington University 
Reports of Standing Committees with Discussion 
Business Meeting 
5:00 P.M. Tea, Brown Hall Lounge, Washington University 


7:30 P.M. Informal Buffet Supper, Parlor A, Hotel Statler 
Music 


Spanish Movie 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


We, the undersigned members of the American Association of Teach- 


ers of Spanish, propose the following amendments to the National Con- 
stitution : 


1. To change Article IV, Section 1, “The officers of the Association 
shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an 
Executive Council, consisting of these officers, the Editor of H1spanta, 
the Business Manager of Hispania, and six other members,” to read: 
The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
an Executive Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Council, etc. 

2. To delete Article IV, Section 6: “A Chapter Adviser shall be elected 
by the Executive Council from among its members to hold office as long as 
his own term runs as member of the Council. His duties shall consist in 
a general oversight of chapter activities.” 

3. To change Article V so as to give the label “Section 1” to the first 
paragraph, “The President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary-Treasurer 
shall perform the usual duties of such officers. The Executive Council 
shall perform the duties hereinafter provided,” and insert a Section 2 
as follows: Section 2. The Executive Secretary, who shall receive such 
remuneration for services and such reimbursement for expenses as the 
Executive Council shall determine, shall not only serve as adviser to the 
chapters and promoter of new chapters, but shall collaborate with the 
officers of the Association in carrying out the purpose for which it exists, 
under the direction of the Executive Council. 

4. To change the word “Secretary-Treasurer” to Executive Secretary 
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in Article III, Section 3 (refers to the signing of certificates given to 
Honorary Members); Article VI, Section 1, “Application for member- 
ship may be made to the Secretary-Treasurer by any person desiring to 
become a member”; Article XII, Sections 1 and 2, “The Constitution may 
be amended by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting at any an- 
nual meeting; provided that a written notice of any proposed amendment 
shall be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer by at least five members of the 
Association in time to be published in the last issue of H1sPANia prior 
to the meeting at which it is to be voted upon. Section 2. It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to cause to be published in HIsPANIA 
all amendments thus proposed”; By-Laws, Section 1 (refers to mailing 
of votes). 
5. To change the word “Secretary-Treasurer” to Treasurer Article V 
and Article VIII, Section 1. 
M. R. McKinney 
M. E. CosTELLo 
STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
WILL1AM WILSON 
* CarLos GARCIA PRADA 
Mary F. WERNHAM 
Louis Eart RICHTER 
Leavitt O. WRIGHT 


COMMENT 


The formality required by Article XII of the Constitution according 
to which proposed amendments should be submitted to the Secretary- 
Treasurer was not observed. The copy was sent direct to the Editor at 
the last minute. Moreover, the decent thing to do would have been to 
publish the proposal in October in order to give the members a chance to 
discuss such radical changes as are involved; as well as not to force the 
Editor to do all the debating on the topic. 

Proposal number 2, which legislates Miss Peters out of office, is worthy 
only of the lowest type of city politics. The Association owes far too 
much to her efficiency in the matter of building up the membership to per- 
petrate any such act of ingratitude toward a faithful and capable officer. 
If there is dissatisfaction on the part of individuals they should wait till 
her term of office expires and propose some other member of the Executive 
Council as Chapter Adviser, as the Constitution provides. 

The definition of the duties of the proposed Executive Secretary, 
namely, to be “adviser to the chapters and promoter of new chapters” 
for which he is to receive remuneration and, secondly, that he “shall col- 
laborate with the officers of the Association” has a quaint ring. Only the 
Executive Secretary is required to “collaborate.” All the other officers 
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are permitted to follow their own sweet inclinations regardless of each 
other. The wording evidently means that the Executive Secretary should 
be a sort of employee; it exposes a fundamental weakness of the whole 
amendment. 

Hitherto the underlying principle of the Association has been that no 
officer should receive pecuniary compensation for his services. Many times 
in past years teachers have objected to the dues because they had the mis- 
taken notion that the organization was managed for the profit of the offi- 
cers. Proving the contrary was a sufficient answer; nobody objected to 
paying an employee who did necessary work. Expenditures for postage and 
clerical assistance have always been allowed. If an officer does not find 
sufficient compensation in feeling that he has done a good job, he need 
not accept office. 

As to the needs of the Association, I will give my opinion. A paid 
promoter of chapters is most emphatically not needed. A circulation man- 
ager, who, as an employee of the Executive Council, should be paid, 
should relieve the Editor of a great deal of drudgery. In recent years 
members have been making all sorts of inquiries of the Editor. It is not 
his business to act as an encyclopedia, yet the inquiries should be answered. 
An officer might well volunteer his services. 

In regard to the Constitution, it might be well to appoint a committee 
to revise it rather than amend it piecemeal. It contains provisions which 
are absolutely dead letter, such as the requirement that members be elected. 
All that is necessary to become a member is to pay the dues. 


Tue EpItTor 

















ALONG THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE FRONTIER* 


[Department conducted by WatteER V. Kau rers, Associate Editor, with the 
collaboration in this issue of THORNTON CLARK BLAyNE] 


Are One-Year Foreign-Language Courses Favored?—Answers col- 
lected from 3,965 persons as part of an extensive survey are presented by 
Clara Altman of Hastings College in School and Society (Vol. 54, No. 
1395, pp. 214-18, September 20, 1941) in “May a One-Year Foreign- 
Language Course Have Value?” “.... 56 per cent of the superintend- 
ents and principals of Nebraska thought that one year each of several 
languages would be better for the average person than two or more years 
of the same language. ... . Second to the administrators in percentage 
of preference for the one-year course are the women of the community 
[50 per cent]..... University of Nebraska professors of subjects other 
than languages were third in the percentage [36 per cent] of preference 
for the one-year course. .... College and high-school students who 
were interviewed by the investigator and who expressed a preference for 
the one-year course were emphatic in their statements. .. . . In general, 
preference for the one-year course appeared to rise from the conviction 
that: (1) this type of course would prepare for continued study as well 
as or better than the grammar-dominated traditional unit; (2) those who 
cared to continue would have a general background which would facilitate 
progress at a more satisfactory rate; (3) difficult grammar emphasis could 
well be delayed until advanced years for students expecting to need such 
knowledge; (4) most important of all, the course would have value for 
those who discontinue language study at the end of one year.” 

A Bumper Crop in Pan Americanism.—lIn her article “The Status of 
Pan Americanism in the Schools of New York City” (High Points, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 5, pp. 56-59, May, 1941), Belmira Nunes of the James 
Monroe High School, New York City, discusses the work of Dr. Henry E. 
Hein, Principal of the James Monroe High School. Favorable results 
and heightening of interests have been obtained by the use of newsletters, 
radio programs, school committees to study ways and means, and Pan 
American clubs. Country-wide surveys have been made to determine the 
number of Pan American clubs. “Much interest has been stirred in Pan 
Americanism since the Board of Education decided to make it an official 
part of the work of the school system . . . . the seed has sprouted. Pres- 
ent indications are that it will develop flourishingly and bear a bumper 
crop.” 

Anchoring Foreign-Language Study in the Environment.—In her 
article, “Relating Modern-Language Study to the Environment” (The 
School Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 5, May, 1941), Laura B. Johnson of the 
University of Wisconsin “attempts to suggest a philosophy, a point of 
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view, that starts with the child’s environment and by constantly revealing 
the presence of a foreign culture in that environment tries to widen his 
horizon until he becomes, in his tolerance, vision, sympathies, and interests 
a true citizen of the world.” This philosophy is developed under such 
headings as “Developing Understanding, Sympathy and Tolerance,” “In- 
fluence of Foreign-Language Study on Reading,” “Contributions of Mo- 
tion Pictures and Radio,” “Correlation of Foreign Language with Other 
Subjects,” and “Finding the Time for Activities.” 

How to Propagandize for the Foreign Languages.—Suggestions for 
state and local committees in promoting the cause of foreign-language 
teaching during the national emergency are contained in a fourteen-page 
pamphlet issued for the National Federation of Modern Language Teach- 
ers (Washington, D.C., 1941) by Wilfred Attwood Beardsley and Henry 
Grattan Doyle. The pamphlet contains many good suggestions for the 
use of the radio, newspapers and periodicals, clubs, libraries, bookstores, 
“Rebuttal Boards,” etc. The pamphlet also contains a valuable bibliography 
of timely articles on modern foreign languages. 

French Teachers Need Not Be Lonely.—In “The French Culture 
Lesson for the American Child” (High Points, Vol. XXIII, No. 7, pp. 
74-76, September, 1941), Leslie Méras, Midwood High School, finds that 
students are vitally concerned with the problems of France today, and 
suggests that valuable lessons as to French character today and France’s 
“eternal claim to fame” may be gained through the study of French 
literature. He concludes with the plea that we “not be discouraged in the 
teaching of the culture and civilization of France because of the catas- 
trophe that has just befallen her. Let us teach French to quicken our 
own understanding of what is going on around us... . let us teach 
French because she offers so much to the strengthening of the spirit and 
the broadening of the mind. But let us above all teach French, not as 
she is today, broken and downtrodden, but as that great country we have 
known, and shall know again, ‘under the aspect of eternity.’” [French as 
she is spoken?] 

Internecine Competition or Conciliatory Compromise.—Sound ad- 
vice with respect to solving the problem of finding time for foreign- 
language study in a highly competitive educational economy is presented 
by James B. Tharp in his well-documented article “Time Allotment for 
Foreign Language Study” in The Modern Language Journal for May, 
1941 (Vol. XXV, No. 8, pp. 598-608). “Foreign-language study should 
compete, not on a utilitarian basis, but as an ‘art.’ As such, like other arts, 
there may well be appreciation courses for non-performers, limited- 
objective courses for amateur performers and all the traffic can bear for 
artist performers.” Among the illuminating statistical evidence which 
the writer presents in support of his recommendations, the following are 
of interest from the standpoint of enrollment trends in recent decades: 
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PERCENTAGES OF HIGH-SCHOOL POPULATIONS STUDYING 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Year 1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1922 1928 1934 
BR Ghee RRA 34.7 44.0 50.6 50.2 49.0 37.8 27.5 22.0 16.0 
All Modern 

a 16.4 17.9 22.1 29.4 34.3 35.6 27.4 25.4 19.7 


SHIFTS IN DISTRIBUTION OF THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
ENROLLMENT IN NEW YORK CITY SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS DURING 23 YEARS 


Ratio to School 


Year French German Italian Spanish Latin Population 
BRO ivnedcdes 23.2 BA 0.1 25.3 24.3 103 
Pi ica-«: acne 30.7 0.1 0.2 45.6 23.4 90 
SPT 35.8 5.9 1.2 29.3 27.8 81 
a 45.5 10.6 5.1 24.3 14.5 61* 
ee 43.7 8.0 7.2 25.6 13.8 57* 


*In 1936 there were 1,539 students of Hebrew; in 1940 there were 2,714, or 1.7 per 
cent of the enrollment. 


PERCENT OF RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS, BY SIZE GROUPS, 
OFFERING ONE OR MORE SUBJECTS IN THE VARIOUS 
SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDS* 


Size of High Schools by Number of Pupils Enrolled 
Subject-Matter Fields 40 or Over All Rural 
Fewer 41-75 76-150 151-300 300 High Schools 
Ancient and modern for- 





eign languages ........ 58 77 80 92 99 80 
SE cits epccaadss coeee 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Mathematics ............. 99 99 99 100 100 100 
Social science .......0.00- 100 100 100 100 99 100 
Re ae ee 96 96 100 100 99 98 
Physical education ....... 39 47 48 43 52 45 
POE is Sars Shee ck chur 31 39 45 59 70 47 
rr 19 23 18 31 60 27 
Commercial arts ......... 61 60 76 83 89 74 
pO 19 30 38 47 41 35 
Home economics ........ 19 35 49 67 74 47 


* Data from a survey (19234) of 1,238 representative high schools located in centers of 
2,500 or fewer population. 


A Scale for Gauging Directional Changes in Social Attitudes.—A]- 
though valid and reliable measurements of social attitudes are difficult to 
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secure by means of pencil-and-paper tests, rating blanks, such as the 
following devised by Alfred Kirshner, DeWitt Clinton High School (“A 
Scientific Approach to the Development of Tolerance,” High Points, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 7, pp. 11-22, September, 1941), are valuable in pro- 
viding symptoms of mind sets and of directional changes in attitudes over 
a period of time. The rating scale is reproduced here because it can 
readily be adapted for use in foreign-language classes and culture courses: 
“Many of us have definite opinions about groups of people who live in the 
U.S.A. In order to measure our feelings toward them we are going to 
grade each group for several traits. By giving the grade of 1 you mean 
‘very low,’ or poor in that trait. By giving the grade of 2 you mean ‘equal 
to,’ or ‘as good as most people.’ By giving the grade of 3 you mean ‘higher’ 
or ‘much better than most people.’ To express your opinion fill in the 
grade 1 or 2 or 3 for each trait and for each group.” 





Mental Hard Clean- 
Ability Honesty Working liness 
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Pioneer Monograph on General Language.—In view of the recent 
revival of interest in General Language courses the forty-four-page bulle- 
tin developed by Kaulfers and Tharp (General Language Abstracts, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1941) makes a timely appearance. 
Teachers of foreign languages, English, and social studies, as well as 
curriculum workers and administrators, will find the monograph helpful 
in securing an overview of the development of thinking and practice in 
the field of General Language as revealed in abstracts of nearly every 
article, monograph, survey, or report that has been published on the subject 
up to June, 1941. The abstracts represent the work of graduate students 
in teacher-training at Ohio State University and Stanford University, 
California. Although the arrangement of the abstracts is chronological, 
an index facilitates ready reference. A list of leading questions for dis- 
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cussion introduces the monograph. Copies may be obtained at cost from 
the compilers. 

Teaching English as a Foreign Language in the United States.— 
English Teaching in the Southwest (Algernon Coleman and Clara Bres- 
love King, Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940, 307 
pages) is the first significant attempt to find a solution to the question of 
English teaching in the Southwestern area of this country—Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and southern California—where the number of chil- 
dren attending school from non—English-speaking homes, chiefly Mexican, 
usually ranges from 10 to 25 per cent. Part I of the report deals with the 
problem in terms of school population and attainment, curricular adjust- 
ments, and the development of the oral, aural, and reading abilities. Part 
II summarizes and analyzes courses of study developed for non-English- 
speaking children in the United States and its possessions, and in other 
areas of the world where English is taught to foreign-speaking minority 
groups. Part III reviews and evaluates current textbooks, while Part IV 
presents a comprehensive bibliography of 151 references to investigations 
in the field of bilingualism and its educational implications. 

As the authors realize in the foreword, the impression of the reader 
is that there has been too much theorizing and too little experimenting 
in the attempts to solve this problem. Early research workers seem to 
have been too much engrossed with the problem of nature versus nurture 
as an explanation for seeming mental differences between children from 
English-speaking and non-English-speaking homes, and too little with 
the language problem itself. Such differences as prevail can just as easily 
be explained in terms of patent language handicaps, underprivileged home 
environments, and the difficulty of motivating school work for young 
people who are often discriminated against in the communities in which 
they live. 

Although the work of Harold E. Palmer and Michael West in the field 
of bilingualism is outstanding as regards the mechanics of writing begin- 
ning readers and of developing the oral-aural abilities, most of their work 
has not been specifically focused on the bilingual problem as it exists in 
the Southwestern states. The same observation holds for developments to 
date in the field of Basic English. Although a few school systems, such as 
San Jose, California, have gone far in solving this problem on a city-wide 
basis, the most significant contributions to education in the way of meeting 
the language and social needs of foreign-speaking children are still being 
made in isolated schools by a few creative teachers with keen insights, 
broad humanitarian appreciations, and a sympathetic understanding of the 
social, economic, and educational problems which confront nearly all 
children from non-English-speaking homes in their attempt to adjust their 
lives to the American plan. 

A Plea for Mere Literacy.—Writing in School and Society for Oc- 
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tober 25, 1941 (“Mere Literacy?” Vol. 54, No. 1400, pp. 355-56) B. Q. 
Morgan hits in all directions at the same time with a tacit admission that 
“mere literacy” is not enough while berating the educationists for stating 
that mere literacy is not enough. Like the Associate Editor, Dr. Morgan 
has at hand “quantities of unimpeachable evidence that pupils in American 
high schools today are inadequately trained in the understanding and use 
of their own language, that they can neither speak it nor write it correctly, 
and that they are perfectly content to set down statements which either 
make no sense at all or convey a meaning opposite to the one intended.” 
Unlike Dr. Morgan, the writer has unimpeachable evidence that this de- 
ficiency is not limited to high-school students, but quite common even 
among graduates of university foreign-language departments who have 
received the go-ahead signal as teacher-training candidates from their 
respective departments. 

Dr. Morgan does not state what he would do to remedy this situation 
beyond intensifying procedures which perpetuate the very conditions which 
he regrets. The assumption that educationists are employed to make the 
learning of skills less effective than before is a little naive, to say the least. 
In justice to the latter, it should be said that they are as much concerned 
with effectiveness in the use of the skills as “the essentialists,” but not to 
the neglect of the development of worthy life-uses for the skills. 




















NEW BOOKS 


[Department conducted by Micuaet S. Dontan, Associate Editor] 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


On to South America, by Jane C. Watson, of the Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois, and ANNE Z. Moore, of the Lindblom 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. viii+186+xxxvi pages. Henry Holt & 
Company, 1941. $1.00. 

The text is an elementary Spanish reader, relating the experiences of 
two boys on a trip to South America. It is divided into twenty chapters, 
each of which is accompanied by pedagogical material consisting of a vo- 
cabulary and idiom list, a cuestionario for testing comprehension, and drill 
exercises for the development of language use. The text is illustrated by 
a couple of dozen drawings by Donato H. Juarez. There is an end-paper 
map of South America by Louise K. Goff, of the Evanston Township 
High School. The general Spanish-English vocabulary is paginated with 
Roman numerals. 


Cuentes de la América Espafiola, by ALtrrep CorsTer, of Stanford Uni- 
versity. xi+236 pages (136 text, 23 notes, 77 vocabulary). Ginn & 
Company, 1941. $1.52. 


This volume is a new edition of a reader published in 1920. There are 
seventeen stories in the collection, chosen from nine Spanish-speaking 
countries. There is a preface, in English, which furnishes an informative 
discussion of Spanish-American literature, language, and customs. The 
notes are intended to supplement and clarify the text. The stories are 
illustrated by about a dozen drawings in color. There is also a map of 
Latin America, showing the countries where Spanish is spoken. 


Los naufragios y relacién, por Atvar NuNez CaBeza DE VACA, rewrit- 
ten and edited by José E. Espinosa, of the University of Detroit, and 


E. A. Mercapo, of the University of Michigan. xvi+102 pages (69 
text, 7 cuestionario, 26 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Company, 1941. 
48 cents. 


The editors present the text for use in the second semester of college 
or the fourth semester of high school. The account is divided into sixteen 
chapters. The cuestionario is correspondingly divided into sixteen sections. 
Preceding the Spanish narrative is an introduction, in English, dealing 
with early Spanish explorers. Frequent footnotes explain linguistic diffi- 
culties as well as historical references. There are two maps, showing the 
extent of the explorations recorded in the text. The booklet is bound in 
flexible cloth covers. 
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Volando por Sudamérica, lecturas compuestas y arregladas por CaRLos 
CasTILLo (The University of Chicago) y Cottey F. SPARKMAN (Bel- 
haven College). iii+59 pages. D. C. Heath & Company, 1941. 32 cents. 


This booklet is the fourth of the graded series of readers by the same 
authors. It records the observations and adventures of Diego and Patricia 
while traveling by airplane through Ecuador and Peru. Footnotes fur- 
nishing assistance to the student are found on every page. The reading 
material covers forty-one pages. Page 42 contains a list of important 
idioms used in the text, with English equivalents. There is a general 
Spanish-English vocabulary at the end of the book. 


A Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms, by Haywarp KENIsTON, 


of the University of Michigan. xiv+108 pages. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, 1941. 80 cents. 


This work is a revision of “Basic List of Spanish Words and Idioms” 
by the same author, published by the University of Chicago Press in 1933. 
There is an introduction (10 pages) which explains the content and ar- 
rangement of the material. The main part of the book (pages 1 to 65) 
contains the list of words and idioms with English definitions. Following 
this list are several appendices. The first appendix is entitled “The Four 
Groups of the List.” This section contains the words of the previous list, 
this time without definition and grouped as follows: (1) fundamental and 
structural words, (2) essential words, (3) indispensable words, (4) useful 
words. The next appendix contains fifty-four international words, fol- 
lowed by names of countries with corresponding adjectives. Pages 85 to 
102 contain a section called “Word Study,” with hints on word formation, 
cognates, and sound changes. Finally we have a six-page bibliography of 
works on word and idiom lists. 


Spanish American Life, by Joun A. Crow, of the University of California 


at Los Angeles. xvii+288+xlvi pages. Henry Holt & Company, 1941. 
$1.60. 


There is an introduction, in English, entitled “Latin America Today,” 
with subtitles as follows: “A Brief Historical Sketch,” “A New Frontier,” 
and “Relations with the United States” (12 pages). Next comes a seven- 
page bibliography. The main part of the book (244 pages) consists of 
thirty-nine chapters, each containing an English and a Spanish reading. 
The Spanish texts are graded in difficulty. The thirty-nine chapters are 
divided into the following sections: (1) Background, Types and Customs; 
(2) Experiences in Daily Life; (3) Brief Selections from and about 
Spanish American Literature. Pages 247 to 288 contain exercises, based 
upon the Spanish readings, of three kinds: idioms, questions in Spanish, 
and exercises for translation from English into Spanish. There are nu- 
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merous footnotes, both to the Spanish texts and to the English readings. 
The general vocabulary covers forty-six pages. Reproductions of photo- 
graphs as well as drawings are numerous. End papers contain pictorial 
maps of Spanish America, and there is a map of South America in colors 
as a frontispiece. The outside cover is ornamented with a Latin-American 
urban scene. 


First Spanish Course, by E. C. Huis, formerly of the University of 
California, and J. D. M. Forp, of Harvard University. viii+310 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1941. $1.56. 


This new edition of Hills’ and Ford’s First Spanish Course, first pub- 
lished in 1917, has been prepared with the collaboration of Guillermo 
Rivera, of Harvard University. An Introduction (11 pages) deals with 
pronunciation and such related subjects as syllabification and punctuation. 
The body of the book is divided into 49 lessons. In addition there are five 
review lessons scattered through the work. An edition of this book pub- 
lished in 1925 contained the essential material of the original version with 
additional features, but this new edition is a complete revision of the whole 
book. Each chapter contains rules, explanations, paradigms, exercises, 
and illustrative materials, but the restatement of the rules in Spanish and 
the charts have been replaced by brief Spanish readings in each chapter, 
containing cultural material about Spanish-speaking people as well as en- 
tertaining episodes. The verb appendices of the older editions have been 
retained. There are the customary vocabularies and an index. Illustrations 
by Howard Willard consist of many drawings as well as colored pictorial 
end sheets. 


Hispanoamericanos, by WILLIs KNapp Jones and Mirtam HAwnsEN. 
xiii+270+lx pages. Henry Holt & Company, 1941. $1.45. 


The reading text consists of twenty-four short stories by Spanish- 
American authors, with the addition of a couple of brief poems. Most of 
the Spanish-American countries are represented in the collection. Some 
of the stories have been abbreviated, although what remains is the writers’ 
own work, not rewritten stories. They are grouped in plateaus, the first 
nine selections being on a 2,000-word level, the next eight on the 2,750- 
word level and the remainder on the 3,500-word level. In the first of these 
groups words beyond the 2,000-word Buchanan list are translated in foot- 
notes. A somewhat similar device is employed in the subsequent plateau 
readings. There is, however, a general vocabulary at the end of the book. 
Between the reading selections and the general vocabulary are thirty- 
eight pages of exercises, consisting of cuestionarios, word studies, trans- 
lation exercises from English into Spanish, and “Temas para discutir.” 
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The frontispiece is a colored map of South America and the end papers 
contain pictorial maps of South and Central America. 


Introducing Spanish, by Jonn A. THompson, of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and Witt1am A. McKnicurt, of the University of North Caro- 
lina. x+139+xxxiv pages. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York, 1941. 
$1.25. 

There are twenty-five lessons in the body of the book, with the addi- 
tion of review lessons placed after the fifth, the thirteenth, and the nine- 
teenth lessons. The first two lessons deal with pronunciation and related 
topics. In the early part of the book the verbs are presented only in the 
third person singular and plural. Complete conjugations are given in later 
lessons. The lessons aim to present the material in grammatical units. 
Each lesson contains, in addition to rules, linguistic forms, and explana- 
tions, English and Spanish translation exercises and a vocabulary in 
which the words are given in related groups. Following the lessons are 
ten pages of supplementary reading, a verb appendix, the usual two vocabu- 
laries, and an index. The end papers contain pictorial maps of Central 
and South America, and the frontispiece consists of a map of Spain. 


Trocitos cémicos, by Epna M. Tucnock, of the Castlemont High School, 
Oakland, California. vii+211 pages. D. C. Heath & Company. $1.20. 
This is a collection of twelve short plays for school use. Four of the 

twelve are dramatizations of incidents in Gil Blas. Each play is preceded 

by a short explanatory introduction in English. At the end of each play 
are exercises consisting of a set of questions based upon the text and drills 
on vocabulary and idioms. There is a general Spanish-English vocabulary 
at the end of the book, covering thirty-three pages. The book also contains 
the words and music of songs which accompany many of the plays. There 
are a dozen drawings illustrating the plays, furnished by Virginia Grilley. 


La batalla de los Arapiles, by BeN1to Pérez Ga.pés, edited by Juan B. 

RAeEL, of Stanford University. xii+194 pages (120 text, 30 exercises, 

44 vocabulary). The Odyssey Press, 1941. $1.00. 

This novel is the tenth and last of the series by Galdés called “Epi- 
sodios Nacionales.” The text has been abridged for school use. “Aside 
from certain omissions, the changes consist, for the most part, in very 
slight modifications of the vocabulary and a few insignificant changes in 
the constructions here and there.” The edition is intended for second- 
year high school or the end of the first year of college. An introduction, in 
English (five pages), furnishes biographical information about Galdés, as 
well as brief summaries of some of the “Episodios Nacionales.” Preced- 
ing the Spanish text, which is divided into eighteen chapters, are two 
pages of English, introducing the reader to the characters and the setting. 
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Scattered through the text are brief explanatory paragraphs, in English, 
to preserve the continuity of the story. Linguistic and historical footnotes 
are numerous. The exercises consist of questions in Spanish, vocabulary 
and idiom lists, and various drill exercises. There are two maps, one of 
Spain and one of the province of Salamanca where much of the action 
takes place. The story is illustrated by nearly a dozen and a half drawings. 


MicHaet S. DonLAN 


Artigos e contos portugueses, edited by Grorce Irvinc Date, Cornell 
University. xiii+222 pages (144 text, 18 verb forms, 58 vocabulary). 
F. S. Crofts & Company, 1941. $1.50. 


These simple Portuguese stories make an easy reader for beginners. 
Notes at the bottom of the page give translations of the more difficult 


idioms. The first few extracts are accompanied by questions to be answered 
in Portuguese. 


Armando Palacio Valdés: Santa Rogelio, edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by Howarp L. Scuuc, Abilene Christian College, and 
Francis M. KercHevIL_e, University of New Mexico. xv+188 pages 
(130 text, 58 vocabulary). F. S. Crofts & Company, 1941. $1.40. 
“In the preparation of this text for second-year college or third- 

year high-school classes, the editors had two primary objectives: first, to 

introduce the student to the genial personality and work of an outstanding 


contemporary Spanish novelist; second, to encourage the student to read 
Spanish easily.” 


Jacinto Benavente: La Malquerida, edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by Paut T. MANCHESTER, Vanderbilt University. Author- 
ized edition. xxxii+133 pages (103 text, 8 notes, 30 vocabulary). F. S. 
Crofts & Company, 1941. $1.25. 


The introduction discusses Benavente’s dramatic work, La Malquerida 
especially, and includes a list of his plays produced at the rate of four or 
five a year between 1894 and 1935. 


Noche oscura en Lima, by JosepH W. Bartow, New York University, 
and Kurt STeet. Illustrations by Epwarp C. Caswei. 156 pages 
(90 text, 8 notes, 32 exercises, 24 vocabulary). F. S. Crofts & Com- 
pany, 1941. $1.25. 


“A beginning reader, offered for second-semester college and second- 
year high-school classes. Its authors have attempted to write an interest- 
ing mystery story, embodying many of the idioms of highest frequency 
and a basic vocabulary. The setting is present-day Peru.” The text is 
divided into sections of about two pages each, on which exercises are 
based: verbal and grammatical drills and English sentences for transla- 
tion into Spanish. Numerous line sketches embellish the text. 
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Eustaquio Palacios: El Alférez Real, edited by Joun L. Martin, Ph.D., 

, assistant professor of Spanish, Marshall College. Illustrated by Joun 

| UsHLer. xviii+205 pages (145 text, 10 preguntas, 9 notes, 37 vocabu- 
lary). Oxford University Press, 1941. $1.30. 

The introduction gives a brief sketch of Colombian literature of which 
the text is a sample. When a traveler goes to Cali, he finds a beautifully 
located city. The best hotel bears the name “El Alférez Real.” If he in- 
quires, he will learn that the name derives from the title of a magnate of 
by-gone days, whose ranch with a fine old dwelling he may visit in the 
outskirts of the town. Palacios’ novel was written to give a picture of life | 





in those times. It is too bad that the American edition could not give some 
pictures of a rather unique old building. 


Introduction to Spanish, by LAuret Herpert Turk, of De Pauw Uni- 
versity. xvi+326 pages. D. C. Heath & Company, 1941. $1.72. 
“This text represents an attempt to give in thirty lessons and five re- 
views the fundamental grammatical and idiomatic constructions essential | 
for beginning students in Spanish. In general, the lessons are divided into | 
four parts: (a) explanation of grammar and syntax; (b) reading section, 
with vocabulary and list of idioms; (c) drill exercises; (d) English- 
Spanish translation.” There are many full-page illustrations of picturesque 
costumes and details of life in Spain and Spanish-American countries. 
The text contains a great deal of reading matter. Eleven anecdotes 
(cuentos) with questions supply supplementary reading. Irregular verb 
forms and a few grammatical explanations are given in four appendices. 
The introduction on pronunciation with ample examples is an excellent 
feature of the book. 


Basic Spanish, by JosepH W. Bartow, of New York University. xii+208 
pages. F. S. Crofts & Company, 1939. $1.40. 


The book “represents an attempt to present in twenty-five lessons (1) 
the constructions of highest frequency, (2) a truly basic vocabulary, and 
(3) the commonest idioms.” There are five review lessons and three maps. 
The first lessons pay especial attention to pronunciation. Each lesson be- 
gins with connected reading matter with emphasis on the idioms. The 
exercises run to about twenty sentences each. 





Spanish from Thought to Word, by Raymonp S. WI LIs, Jr., and Frep- 
ERICK B. AGARD. xiii+241 pages. Princeton University Press, 1941. 
$1.95. 

The authors state in the preface that their aim is “to start the English- 
speaking student on the road to understanding Spanish.” The title of the 
book is novel but ambiguous; the implication that one thinks in Spanish 
first, then expresses himself by word of mouth, would be psychology in 
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reverse. After explaining what the deductive and inductive methods of 
grammatical exposition are, Messrs. Willis and Agard say that they are 
attempting “to eliminate the disadvantages of both these methods.” They 
have “devised a twofold approach” which “seeks to capitalize on transla- 
tion and at the same time to eliminate it as promptly as possible.” After a 
section discussing pronunciation and spelling the book is divided into chap- 
ters each with two parts. The chapters take the place of lessons. In each 
part are exercises denominated by letters A, B, C. In each part there are 
sections called “observed grammar” and “supplementary grammar.” Under 
the first caption “observed grammar” is the explanation: “In this and all 
following sections of observed grammar the student is expected to translate 
the Spanish sentences and work out for himself the answers to the ques- 
tions based on them.” After the Spanish sentences the student is told in 
English what grammatical points he is expected to observe. In the sections 
of supplementary grammar the rule of grammar is given first followed by 
an example in English with the translation into Spanish. The pace of 
instruction is very rapid. The first “chapter” treats the pluralization of 
nouns, the conjugation of the present tense of regular verbs, and the num- 
bers 1 to 10. Chapter two introduces the student to “stem-changing” 
verbs, adjectives, demonstrative words, cardinal numbers 11 to 15, and the 
personal accusative “a.” The whole of Spanish grammar is thus com- 
pleted in twenty lessons. In the section on pronunciation we read: “Spoken 
Spanish employs five basic vowel sounds, resembling English ones. The 
e in “pet” is written: e (perla). When final in a syllable and in certain 
other positions, this vowel is pronounced like the e in beta: (ese). This 
sounds to the reviewer as if the letter e represented two vowel sounds. 
The same is the case with the letter 0. The treatment of the vowel e in 
Turk’s Introduction is much more accurate and scientific : 

“E has two sounds: (1) It is pronounced like e in they (without the 
English glide sound) when e ends the syllable (or is followed in the same 
syllable by such consonants as d, m, n, s) : me, mesa, clase, en, este, usted. 
(2) In other cases it is pronounced like e in ‘let’: papel, ser.” 


Leamos—A First Spanish Reader, by H. Atpern, Ph.D., principal, 
Evander Childs High School, New York City, formerly head of the 
Spanish Department, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City, 
and J. MarTEL, Ph.D., Department of Romance Languages, The Col- 
lege of the City of New York, formerly associate professor of Spanish, 


United States Naval Academy. 120 pages. Oxford Book Company, 
1941. 


“Leamos is a very easy reader for boys and girls just beginning to read 
Spanish. The reading material consists chiefly of familiar stories selected 
from the classics of childhood, well-loved by children of all ages and all 
lands.” There are thirteen stories. The first is a version of the familiar 
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“House that Jack Built.” All stories are of the sort that contain much 
repetition in the telling but in the exercises, though they follow the prin- 
ciple of Cominius that “repetition is the father and mother of knowledge,” 
there are used so many devices, apparently all yet known to the skilled 
teacher, that the book is far from dull. Some of these devices intrigue at- 
tention by being labeled “games.” In fact, one must admire the teaching 
skill which can take rather unpromising texts and turn out a series of ef- 
fective lessons which will hold the interest of pupils to the end with the 
certainty that the words and constructions taught will be driven into the 
memory by sufficient repetition. 


Sonata de primavera, by RAMON DEL VALLE-INCLAN, edited by MANUEL 
Savas, New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University. 191 pages 
(31 introduction, 102 text, 46 vocabulary, 15 questionnaire). The 
Dryden Press, Inc., 1941. $1.15. 


The introduction sketches the difference between Galicia and the rest 
of Spain, and proceeds to show how Valle-Inclan represents Galicia though 
writing in Castilian. A discussion of the peculiarities of his style is fol- 
lowed by a list of his writings. Difficulties of language are explained in 
footnotes. The text is divided into 28 sections. The first word of each 
section begins with an embellished capital letter according to the modern- 
istic style which the author loved. 


El héroe, por Gustavo SANCHEZ GALARRAGA, edited with introduction, 
exercises, notes, and vocabulary by Vircit A. WarrEN, Ph.D., profes- 
sor of modern languages, Carson-Newman College, and James O. 
Swain, Ph.D., professor of Romance languages, University of Ten- 
nessee. xxi+157 pages(96 text, 14 exercises, 21 notes, 25 vocabulary). 
Oxford University Press, 1941. $1.20. 

The introduction contains a sketch of this Cuban dramatist and a bibli- 
ography of his works, the collected edition of which fills ten volumes. This 
drama is offered as an example of Cuban culture. 


A México por automévil, A Spanish Reader for Beginners, by RayMoND 
L. GrisMer, Ph.D., and Ricnarp H. Otmstep, Ph.D. xiii+141 pages 
(92 text, 6 bibliography of books about Mexico, 40 vocabulary). The 
Macmillan Company. 


The authors utilize an account of an actual trip which they made from 
Nuevo Laredo to Mexico City. In this way the incidents are real and the 
information is such as one acquires en route. The book would serve other 
travelers as a guide book and help them to brush up on their Spanish. 
The new words are placed as footnotes. A map with the mileage forms 
the end sheets of the volume, showing also the contour of the highway as 
well as the different types of road signs which are translated into English. 
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Reunién en México, by Aucusto CENTENO, Princeton University, and 
MANUEL SALAS, New Jersey College for Women. 186 pages (126 
text, 28 exercises, 28 vocabulary). The Dryden Press, Inc. 1941. $1.15. 


The text contains letters and conversations of a family visit to Mexico 
by the ordinary means of travel. Sketch maps are used as end sheets. The 
exercises are questions in Spanish and English sentences for translation 
into Spanish. 


Iberoamérica, su presente y su pasado, by Américo Castro, Princeton 
University. xiv+267 pages (173 text, 35 statistics in English, 56 
vocabulary). The Dryden Press, Inc., 1941. $1.15. 


The text begins with an account of pre-Colombian America and its 
conquest by Spain. Brazilian history has a section to itself. Then follow 
colonial government, wars for independence, brief remarks about each 
country and a few pages about poets, novelists, and prose writers. A sec- 


tion in English is given over to statistics. A vocabulary makes the book 
usable as a reader. 


Our Latin-American Neighbors, by Puitrp Lreonarp GREEN. 182 pages. 
Hastings House, Publishers, New York, 1941. $2.00. 


This is not exactly a textbook but may be used in supplementary read- 
ing in many types of class since the text is wholly in English. It contains 
a great mass of facts though somewhat incoherent in form. 


Trozos de la historia del sudoeste, by Harry C. THEOBALD. 201 pages 
(150 text with cuestionarios, 4 bibliography, 18 notes, 30 vocabulary). 
Silver Burdett Company, 1940. $1.24. 


The historical sketches arranged for school reading concern events 
which every visitor to the Southwest and California ought to know. Mr. 
Theobald has brought together an interesting and valuable selection. A 
map and many pictographs add to the book. The publishers emphasize the 
correlation of the stories with social studies. 


Present-Day Spanish (revised edition), by BERNARD Levy, assistant pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, College of the City of New York. xv+ 
376 pages. The Dryden Press, Inc., 1941. $1.75. 


The book represents a method for teaching conversation in Spanish to 
third-year students. English dialogue by persons in Madrid appears on 
the right-hand page while a Spanish translation is given on the left hand. 
Then follow exercises in answering questions and the translation of Eng- 
lish sentences containing the words already studied. Much attention is 
paid to synonyms. 
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Pan American Spanish, an Introduction to the Study of Spanish with 
special emphasis on Inter-American Relations, by AGNES Marie 
Brapy, M.A., Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana. xv+472 
pages. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941. 


There is an encyclopedic amount of information in this bulky volume. 
If read through carefully, the language is mostly English, the student 
would know all about Latin America and some Spanish. There are pictures 
and sparkling good humor, alliteration, and jokes. Lesson I has for a title 
“Foods and Food for Thought” with the epigraph “;Cudndo comemos? 
Hoy.” Thus inspired the student reads twelve lines of information con- 
cerning the production of chewing gum in English. Next comes the verb 
mascar and the question, ; Masca usted chicle en clase? After chicle, 
Bananas (Plétanos, Guineos). “It was thought that the first home of the 
banana was India; it was brought to the New World from Spain in 1516 
by Padre Tomas Berlanga and was transplanted in the soil of the Do- 
minican Republic (Hispaniola, as it was called in the time of Columbus), 
and later in Panama.” 


Conversational Spanish for the Army Air Forces of the United States, 
written by SoLomon Lipp and Henry V. Besso, of the Air Corps 
Spanish Project, Work Projects Administration. Sponsored by the 
Army air forces of the United States. Hastings House, Publishers, 
New York, 1941. 168 pages. 


The aviator will certainly learn aviador, piloto and petréleo and if he 
has a good memory the Spanish names for all the parts of his aeroplano 
as they appear on the outline sketch of his plane. The lessons are based 
on the natural-method theory with a great amount of repetition supported 
by a vocabulary at the back of the book. Grammar and miscellaneous facts 
are also given in an appendix. The lessons are grouped under the follow- 
ing headings: “Introductory Orientation,” “The Forced Landing,” “The 
Search for Necessities,” “Social and Official Visits.” 


Articulos de costumbres y de critica de Mariano José de Larra, edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Ernest HerMAN HeEs- 
peLt of New York University. xxvii+211 pages (139 text, 41 notes, 
2 chronological outline of historical events, 68 vocabulary). F. S. 
Crofts & Company, 1941. 

“This collection of essays aims to be as representative of the various 
phases of Larra’s thought and work as the limits of an elementary textbook 
will permit. It contains examples of every type of articulo which he wrote, 
at least one selection from each of the important journals to which he con- 
tributed, and one selection written during each of the years of his active 
literary life. The selections stand in chronological order.” 


ALFRED COESTER. 
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REID'S MODERN SPAIN AND LIBERALISM 
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There are opportunities today... . 
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edge of commercial Spanish, CORRESPONDENCIA 
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Take your students on a trip to South America; let them visit 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Brazil— 
let them become acquainted with our neighbors to the south, 
their customs, their life. 

On to South America is a lively, engaging story about South 
America and its peoples. It is extremely simple in vocabulary 
and syntax; it contains an abundance of exercise materials. 
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ENGLISH-SPANISH ann SPANISH-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 


By Revised and Enlarged by 
Arturo Cuyas Antonio Llano 


Student's Edition, $4.00 


DEAL for every translation purpose, the new edition of this thoroughly 

reliable standard dictionary contains over 6,000 words and 25,000 ac- 
ceptations, idioms, and technical terms not found in any similar work, many 
of them taken from Spanish-American usage. The translations are idiomatic 
equivalents rather than descriptive definitions. The usefulness of the 
volume is enhanced by the inclusion of many geographical and historical 
names, pronouncing keys, and grammatical aids. 
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ada have contributed articles on political 
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$1.50 per year. 40 cents a copy 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


BALLOT FOR OFFICERS 


Professor W. G. Shoemaker, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
has submitted to the members of the Association the following nominations of 
officers for the calendar year of 1941. Any member may substitute on his or her 
ballot any desired name for any given post. Vote by placing a cross in the square 
to the right of the name of the nominee or his substitute. Mail this ballot to 


Professor W. G. Shoemaker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 





PRESIDENT 





STEPHEN L. PITCHER, St. Louis, Missouri 








FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT (one-year term) 





DELOS L. CANFIELD, University of Rochester 











THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (three-year term) 





MARGARET B. JONES, Corona, California 











SECRETARY-TREASURER (one-year term) 





GRAYDON S. DE LAND, Denison University 











MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (three-year term) 


Vote for 
Two 





ARTURO TORRES-RIOSECO, University of California 





VIOLETTE GARRETT, Kansas City, Missouri 











EDITOR OF “HISPANIA” (three-year term) 





HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, George Washington University 
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Nelson Books In Spanish 


SPANISH SHORT STORIES (Ready January, 1942) 


Edited by Richard H. Olmsted, College of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, El Paso, and Raymond L. Grismer, University of 
Minnesota. 


Thirty of the best of Spain’s short stories arranged for intermediate 
classes. Visual vocabularies for each story make for quick, easy read- 
ing and translation. Notes and full, general vocabulary at back of 
book. Ibafiez: Golpe Doble, El Préstamo de la Difunta; Valdés: 
Perico El Bueno, Polifemo; Baroja: La Prueba del Paraiso; o, La 
Locura Humana; Alarcén: El Libro Talonario, La Buenaventura; 
Faber, “Fernan Caballero”: Dicha y Suerte, Los Dos Amigos; Co- 
loma: Medio Juan y Juan y Medio, El Viernes de Dolores; Sierra: 
Margarita en la Rueca; Bazan: Temprano y con Sol, Belcebu; Dario: 
Le Muerte de la Emperatriz de la China; garay: La Esperanza; 
Valera: El Caballero del Azor; Unamuno: Juan Manso; Alas, 
“Clarin”: ; Adiés, Cordera!, El Gallo de Sécrates; Pereda: Dos Sis- 
temas; Bécquer: El Beso, Los Ojos Verdes; Trueba: El Rey en 
Busca De Novia; Benavente: Nuevo Coloquio de los Perros; iz, 
“Azorin” : La Escuela; Ayala: Prometeo; Galdés: La Mula y el Buey; 
Zufiiga: Tipos Raros; Leén: La Noche de San Silvestre. 


UN VIAJE A CUBA (Ready in January) 


By Marshall Nunn, University of Alabama, and Herbert Van 
Scoy, Princeton University. 


A splendid reader for elementary classes. Exercises, general, and 
visual vocabularies. 


CUBAN SHORT STORIES (Ready in January) 


Edited by Margaret S. Husson, Pomona College, and Manuel P. 
Gonzalez, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Seven great Cuban stories arranged for use in intermediate college 
classes: Stories by Marti, Cata, Castellanos, Rodriguez-Embil, Rod- 
ga and Montenegro. Introductions, exercises, notes and vocabu- 
ary. 





For other titles send for our Language Catalogue 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 


385 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














Meeting your demand! 


CASTILLO AND SPARKMAN’S 
Graded Spanish Readers 


Books VI-X offer a comprehensive unit of reliable information 
on Spanish America for intermediate classes. Traveling in the 
company of two young people on their honeymoon in South 
America, students acquire considerable information about the 
geography, history, folk ways, and culture of the various coun- 
tries. 


Written in good literary style, with natural, idiomatic Spanish 
expression, accuracy of statement, and strong local color. 
“New” words are explained on the page where first occur 
and are soon thereafter used in repetition, becoming part of 
the student’s basic vocabulary. 


VL UN VUELO A MEXICO 
Told within a general vocabulary range of 1773 words 
and 236 idioms 


VII. DE MEXICO A GUATEMALA 
Adds 291 new words and 35 new idioms 


Vill. EN GUATEMALA 
Adds 312 new words and 34 new idioms 


IX. VOLANDO POR SUDAMERICA 
Adds 367 new words and 31 new idioms 


X. UN VUELO SOBRE LOS ANDES 
In preparation 


Six inexpensive booklets, bound in limp cloth. 
In the Heath-Chicago Spanish Series 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Chicago 





Boston New York 
San Francisco Dallas 














